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Cops  get 
an  extra  set 
of  eyes 

It's  a device  to  make  a 61m  student 
jealous. 

‘The  Detective”  is  a video  system 
that  can  analyze  cnime-sceoe  tapes  taken 
6om  several  different  angles.  It  can 
slow  them  down,  splice  and  clatily 
images,  magnify  them,  put  the  same 
camera  angles  together,  and  basically, 
watch  an  incident  unfold  6rom  begin- 
ning to  end  as  if  it  were  a movie. 

That’s  just  what  police  deteedves  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  did  when  a bank  was 
robbed  just  one  day  after  the  depart- 
ment received  the  product  on  Jan.  20. 
Investigators  spent  half  the  night 
teaching  themselves  how  to  use  the 
equipment. 

'The  Dctccuve”  accounts  for  about 
half  of  the  $70,000  spent  on  equipment 
upgrades  m creaung  the  department's 
new  Criminal  Intelligence  and  Technol- 
ogy Urut-  Other  elements  will  include 
thermal  imaging  and  night  vision 
equipment. 

"We’re  just  putting  it  all  under  one 
roof,  so  to  speak,”  Detective  Mark 
Chandler  told  The  Roanoke  Times  6c 
World  News. 

Trying  to  piece  together  the  bank- 
robbery  tape  was  like  putting  together  a 
puzzle.  Like  many  businesses,  the  bank 
had  med  to  get  the  most  out  of  its 
vtdeo-survcillance  system.  That  meant 
six  different  camera  angles,  all  flashing 
by  at  high  speed. 

"It's  just  the  fact  that  we’re  now  able 
to  slow  it  down  to  the  point  where  we're 
able  to  pick  out  details,”  said  Chandler, 
one  of  the  seven  mvesdgators  assigned 
to  the  CITU. 

Another  new  program  called  "3D 
Eyewitness”  will  allow  the  user  to  create 
a three-dimensional  enme  scene  drawn 
to  the  measurements  taken  by  detectives 
at  the  actual  site. 


Wall 

hanging 

An  employee  of  the  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  (BART)  installs  an 
anti-terrorism  billboard  in  a San 
Francisco  station  on  June  22  as 
part  of  a systemwide  awareness 
campaign.  More  than  150 
billboards  arc  being  installed  in  an 
effort  to  put  passengers  on  alert 
for  unattended  and  suspicious 
bags  and  suspicious 
behavior.  (Rcuiere) 


A sinus  of  the  times 


Drug  stores  ordered  to  restrict  key  meth  ingredient 


Tune  has  run  out  for  Oklahoma's 
pharmacies  and  retail  oudets  to  comply  with 
legislation  that  bans  over-the-counter  sales 
of  cold  tablets  containing  pseudoephednne 
— by  putung  their  uiventory  under  lock  and 
key,  or  in  the  case  of  groceries  and  conve- 
nience stores,  gcrang  it  off  the  shelves 
entirely. 

The  law,  which  was  signed  into  law  on 
April  6,  IS  aimed  at  choking  off  the  supply 
of  the  drug  that  is  the  key  ingredient  in  the 
manufacture  of  methamphctamine  Under 
the  new  law,  pseudoephednne  is  now  a 
Schedule  V drug  in  Oklahoma,  or  one  which 
does  not  require  a presenpnon  but  cannot  be 
sold  without  proper  idenoScation  and  a 
signature.  While  both  Iowa  and  Missoun 
have  similar  bws,  Oklahoma’s  is  the  only  one 
that  restnets  its  sale  to  pharmacies. 

"No  more  Mr.  Nice  Guy,”  said  Mark 
Woodward,  a spokesman  for  the  Oklahoma 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 
"We  will  be  doing  undercover  sweeps  around 
the  state  to  identify  stores  that  continue  to 
process  and  sell  pseudoephednne  tablets  and 
they  nsk  jail  time.” 

Under  the  law,  chose  found  guilty  of 
selling  the  tablets  face  up  to  6vc  years  in  jail 
and  a 6ne  of  $1,000  Pseudoephednne  can 
still  be  sold  in  capsule  or  liquid  gel  form  by 
grocery  stores,  convenience  shops  and  other 


outlets  because  in  that  form  it  cannot  be 
used  to  make  meth.  In  its  tablet  form, 
however,  only  a licensed  pharmacist  can  611 
an  order.  Consumers  must  soil  show  photo 
idennhcaaon  and  sign  a log  book.  Purchases 
are  limited  to  nine  grams,  or  roughly  six  to 
12  boxes. 

Retail  oudets  were  given  30  days  to 
remove  the  tablets  6om  their  shelves, 
pharmacies  were  given  60  days  because  of 
larger  inventones  and  the  implementation  of 
new,  in-store  logging  systems. 

"In  the  next  60  days  after  the  signing  of 
the  bill.  It  should  all  be  off  the  shelf,  e.xcept 
for  behind  a licensed  pharmaast,”  said  the 
bill’s  author,  John  Nance,  a Bethany  Repubb- 
can. 

Oklahoma  has  tned  a vanety  of  measures, 
including  cducanon  and  threshold  limits  on 
the  purchases  of  tablets,  before  taking  this 
step.  Woodward  said  in  an  interview  with 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

The  law  was  passed,  he  added,  over  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  pharmaceutical 
industry.  “Our  response  was  we  have  med  all 
this  for  10  years  and  it  doesn’t  work,”  said 
Woodward.  "We  came  back  to  where  we 
have  to  make  it  tougher  for  meth  cooks  to 
get  large  quanaties  of  pseudoephednne.” 

In  roughly  a decade,  the  number  of  labs 
seized  in  Oklahoma  has  skyrocketed  by  an 


Let  the  Buyer  Beware: 
A Wyoming  sheriff  gives 
would-be  home  buyers  and 
renters  a heads-up  about 
properties  that  might  have 
been  used  as  meth  labs. 

See  Page  15. 


astonishing  12,000  percent,  he  told  LEN. 
Some  1,300  labs  were  dismandcd  last  year, 
up  from  1,235  in  2002,  and  10  in  1994,  when 
the  reape  for  making  the  drug  using 
pseudoephednne  surfaced. 

Oklahoma  ranks  third  in  the  naoon  in  lab 
seizures,  behind  Nbssoun  and  Cabfotnia,  but 
It  IS  6rst  in  labs  per  capita,  according  to  the 
state  narcotics  bureau.  But  unlike  the  mote 
populous  states,  Oklahoma  docs  not  have 
the  problem  of  “super  labs,”  said  Wood- 
ward. The  law  is  targeted  at  the  meth  addict 
who  cooks  up  enough  of  the  drug  for 
himself,  his  vnfe  and  a handhil  of  others,  he 
said. 

But  to  do  this,  the  cooker  needs  600  to 

CoDtiDued  on  Page  15 


Why  are  mayors  & chiefs  smiling? 
2003  UCR  offers  plenty  of  reasons 


New  York  City’s  crime  rate  for  2003  sat 
comfortably  between  those  of  Port  St.  Luue, 
Fla.,  and  Fremont,  Cabf.,  at  211th  out  of  230 
aties  with  populations  of  more  than 
100,000,  according  to  the  preliminary 
statistics  from  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
Reports. 

UCR  data,  based  on  the  reporting  of 
nearly  12,000  agencies,  showed  a nationwide 


decrease  of  3.2  percent  in  violent  crime  as 
compared  to  2002.  Aggravated  assault 
showed  the  steepest  decline,  faUing  by  4.1 
percent.  Forcible  tape  and  robbery  both 
dropped  by  1.9  percent. 

Among  aQes  like  New  York,  with  more 
chan  1 milbon  inhabitants,  the  trend  toward 
fewer  violent  crimes  was  most  noaceable. 
Violent  offenses  in  those  jurisdictions  fcU  by 


6.5  percent  from  2002  ^;ures  Only  those 
ciocs  with  populaaons  in  the  range  of 
50,000  to  99,999  reported  any  increase  in 
violence,  of  0 7 percent. 

Overall,  murders  were  up  by  1 3 percent 
in  2003,  nsing  the  highest  in  the  naoon’s 
smallest  aQcs.  Those  with  populaaons  of 
less  than  10,000  led  the  country  with  an 
increase  in  homicides  of  15.7  percent,  while 
mumcipalmcs  in  the  10,000  to  24.999  range 
recorded  an  average  increase  of  10  8 percent 
In  major  aaes,  meanwhile,  the  homiadc 
increase  was  a mere  0.2  percent  fast  year 
In  New  York  City,  major  crimes  fell  by 
5.8  percent  last  year.  It  was  down  m all 
categones  except  for  murder,  which  crept  up 
from  587  killings  in  2002  to  597  in  2003 
Out  of  junsdicaons  with  populaoons  of 
a million  or  more.  New  York  ranked  24th 
out  of  25  "The  news  for  New  York  Oty  is 
spectacular.”  said  Mayor  Nbchael  R- 
Bloomberg 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  decline  was 
given  to  the  police  department’s  Operaoon 
Impact,  which  floods  23  of  New  fork’s 
high-cnme  areas  vnth  academy  recruits 
paired  with  more  experienced  officers 

So  great  was  the  at>’’s  drop  in  enme  that 
It  represented  just  roughly  one-quarter  of 
the  naQonal  decrease  bst  year. 

Crime  was  down  throughout  New  \ork 
State  m 2003,  the  lOth  consccuovc  year  to 

Conunued  on  Page  IS 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Metro- 


pobran  police  Sgt.  CUfton  Rife  II  was  shot 
dead  in  June  b}'  a 1 6-year-old  male  who  was 
crying  to  rob  him.  The  teen  was  also  killed 
after  the  two  exchanged  gunftrc 

MASSACHUSETTS  — After  fireftghtcrs 
won  a gnevance  to  get  comp  amc,  New 
Bedford  Mayor  Fredcnck  Kabsz  banned 
pobce  officers  and  firefighters  from  march- 
ing in  parades-  Last  year,  Kabsz  said  that  they 
must  march  in  parades  on  their  own  time 
and  not  get  compensated. 

A federal  appeals  court  has  ruled  chat  the 
family  of  John  McIntyre  can  move  ahead 
with  Its  lawsuit  claiming  chat  the  FBI’s 
corrupt  rclaoonship  with  mob  informants 
contributed  to  McIntyre's  death.  The  family 
says  that  the  FBI  gave  two  gangsters,  James 
“Whitey”  Bulger  and  Stephen  "the  Rifle- 
man’’ Flemmi,  ftee  rein  to  commit  crimes 
while  they  were  informants  The  case  was 
dismissed  by  a federal  judge  who  said  chat 
the  fiimily  waited  too  long  to  file  the  sun 
because  they  should  have  known  by  May 
1998  that  FBI  agents  played  a role  in 
McIntyre’s  death.  But  the  appellate  court  said 
that  the  bureau’s  role  was  unclear  until  June 
1998,  which  means  the  case,  filed  in  June 
2000,  was  filed  within  the  two-year  bmit 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Portsmouth 
pobce  arc  hoping  to  enbst  the  help  of  hotel 
clerics  and  pizza  deliverers  in  a campaign  to 
cut  underage  drinking  Tips  that  lead  to  an 
arrest  will  earn  a J50  reward  Currently,  it  is 
illegal  for  the  owner  of  a hotel  room  or 
home  to  host  a party  of  five  or  more  minon 
if  thci*  are  dnnking  or  using  drugs. 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City  Pobce 
Commissioner  Ray  Kelly  has  ordered 
captains  to  make  regular  checks  on  the  \'ideo 
Interacove  Patrol  Enhance  Response 
(\’IPER)  units  under  char  command,  after  a 
video  of  a young  man  committing  suiude 
showed  up  on  a pornographic  web  site  The 
edict  follows  City  Council  hearings  that 
revealed  how  some  VIPER  officers  were 
facing  disapbnary  charges  for  addioonal 
wrongdoings.  The  video  was  viewed  by  the 
sicom's  gnesong  mother  before  it  was  pulled 
from  the  site. 

After  following  a trail  of  chicken  wings  and 
rupkms  throu^  a field  and  discovering 
chicken  bones  in  a nearby  garage.  Buf^lo 
pobce  arrested  three  men  for  allegedly 
cobbing  a pizza  debveryman  The 
deliveryman  was  knocked  over  the  head  with 
an  unknown  object  before  the  thieves  ran 
off  with  the  pizza  and  wings 

New  York  City  Pobce  (Officer  Bryan  Coruoy 
pleaded  not  guilty  on  June  10  to  second- 
degree  manslaughter  in  the  lulling  of  an 
unarmed  man,  Ousmane  Zongo,  in  a 
Chelsea  warehouse  last  year.  Zongo  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a rmru-storage  facibty  where 
pobce  were  conducting  a raid  on  CD 
bootleggers.  2^ongo,  who  had  no  connection 
to  the  bootleggers,  took  off  when  he  saw  a 
man  in  civiban  clothing  holding  a gun.  He 
was  shot  four  times,  including  once  in  the 
back  but  Coruoy  maintauu  that  Zongo  was 


lunging  for  a weapon. 

Using  a $64,000  grant  from  the  state,  Tfoy 
pobce  arc  getting  new  mapping  software  that 
will  enable  them  to  track  crime  patterns  that 
would  otherwise  have  reqmred  several  hours 
of  sifting  through  records  With  the  new 
software,  developed  by  Mapinfo,  pobce  can 
create  maps  based  on  locaaon,  enme,  tune 
of  day  and  day  of  week  The  city  eventually 
hopes  to  get  the  software  installed  on  all  of 
the  computers  in  officers'  patrol  cars. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Reading  Pobce 
Officer  Nbchael  Wise  was  ftitally  shot  during 
a gunfight  in  June,  prompting  city  officials  to 
vow  to  increase  efforts  to  reduce  violent 
crime  Wise  was  the  first  Reading  officer  to 
be  killed  on  duty  since  1972. 

Jeffrey  Lance  Murray,  39.  who  works  as  a 
part-time  officer  in  Beaver  Borough  and 
Center  Township,  was  arrested  in  June  and 
charged  in  the  rape  of  a 30-year-old  Beaver 
woman  Murray  allegedly  entered  the 
woman’s  home,  demanded  sex  and  assaulted 
her  when  she  refused.  The  woman  said  she 
took  a month  to  come  forward  because  she 
was  afraid  of  the  officer  Murray  is  also 
frcing  charges  of  insurance  fraud. 

After  having  had  his  bond  revoked,  Allegh- 
eny County  Pobce  Officer  Mark  M.  Short 
will  remain  m jaJ  on  charges  that  he  traded 
stolen  ammutuQon  for  weapons  at  a Beaver 
County  gun  shop  Prosecutors  argued  that 
Short,  who  allegedly  stole  while  on  the  job  as 
a truck  driver  for  the  Allegheny  County 
pobce  SWAT  team,  poses  a danger  to  pubbe 
safety.  A cache  of  muniQons  found  at  his 
home  included  dozens  of  shotguns,  hand- 
guns, grenades,  as  well  as  pbsac  explosives 
and  thousands  of  rounds  of  ammumaon. 


FLORIDA  — Gov.  Jeb  Bush  has  restored 
the  avil  tights  of  22,000  ex-felons,  after  a 
review  of  125,000  cases  included  in  a lawsuit 
against  the  state  brought  by  felons  released 
from  piuon  between  1992  and  2001.  About 
half  of  the  remaining  103,000  are  also  bkely 
to  get  theu  nghts  restored  if  they  go  through 
a hearing  process.  Flonda  u one  of  six  states 
that  docs  nor  automatically  restore  the  civil 
nghts  — including  the  nght  to  vote,  serve  on 
Junes  and  hold  jobs  with  state-bcensed  firms 
— to  people  who  have  served  felony 
sentences. 

GEORGIA  — Clayton  County  .Sheriff 
Stanley  Tuggle  recently  announced  the 
formation  of  a gang  task  force,  following  the 
shooting  death  of  4-year-old  Trevon  Wilson, 
who  was  killed  in  the  crossfire  of  a batde 
between  members  of  the  Hit  Squad  and  the 
Southside  Mafia.  So  far,  two  gang  members 
have  been  arrested  and  face  murder  charges 
and  pobce  say  there  may  be  another  12  to  15 
arrests.  Lt.  Mark  Thompson,  part  of  the 
department's  anu-gang  urut,  said  that  the 
county  has  between  30  and  35  groups,  with  a 
total  gang  pupuboon  of  around  800 

LOUISIANA  — Both  sides  have  agreed  to 
deby  a hcanng  in  a bwsuit  over  the  consob- 
dation  of  most  of  New  Ibcna's  pobce  force 


into  the  Ibena  Pansh  shenff ’s  office.  Mayor 
Ruth  Fontenot  has  pushed  for  the  merger  to 
reduce  aty  expenses  and  the  City  Council 
voted  4-3  for  a resoluuon  authorizing  her  to 
sign  a lO-yeai,  $29.5  miUion  contract  with 
the  sheriff’s  department.  The  pbn  would 
cUminate  73  of  the  83  pobce  department 
jobs  but  Sheriff  Sid  Hebert  has  said  the 
displaced  officers  will  be  hued  by  his  agency. 
City  pobce  recently  held  a parade  through 
the  downtown  area  to  protest  the  move. 

Shedran  Wilbams,  the  man  accused  of  killing 
veteran  Baton  Rouge  pobce  Lt.  Vickie  Wax 
with  her  own  gun  and  wounding  two  others, 
surrendered  after  Pobce  Chief  Pat  Engbde 
personaUy  guaranteed  his  safely.  Wax  was 
working  an  off-duty  security  detail  at  Wal- 
Mart  when  she  went  to  the  aid  of  a store 
employee  who  was  trying  to  detain  a 
shopbfter.  Witnesses  said  Wilbams  then 
managed  to  grab  Wax’s  gun  and  shoot  her. 

The  state  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
recently  gave  its  unanimous  support  to  a bill 
chat  makes  voyeurism  a felony,  purushable  by 
fines  and  jail  time,  and  requires  that  repeat 
viobtors  register  as  sex  offenders  The  panel 
also  approved  a bill  that  would  impose  a 
mirumum  five-year  sentence  on  drivers 
convicted  of  vehicubr  homiade  if  their 
blood-alcohol  level  was  . 1 5 or  higher. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — A House 
judiciary  commmee  has  passed  a bill  that 
would  increase  penalties  for  assaults  m 
domestic  relationships  and  require  bw 
enforcement  officers  to  get  training  in 
domestic  violence  issues  Some  opponents 
say  the  bill  is  too  broad  because  it  creates  a 
new  offense  — assault  infbcting  senous 
mjury  by  strangubtion  — that  they  bebevc 
goes  too  far.  Proponents  of  the  bill, 
however,  say  chat  strangubcions  are  often 
t)'pical  precursors  to  domestic  killings. 

A 2003  bw  that  requires  DNA  samples  from 
all  felons,  not  just  the  most  violent  offend- 
ers, has  created  a backlog  of  thousands  of 
samples  at  the  state  crime  lab.  State  Senator 
Tony  Rand  (D.-Cumberbnd),  the  law’s 
sponsor,  said  that  while  he  requested  enough 
money  to  obtain  and  preserve  the  samples, 
he  did  not  secure  enough  funding  to  have 
them  analyzed.  So  far,  there  are  23,000 
backlogged  samples,  and  that  number  is 
expected  to  mcrcasc  to  more  chan  41,000  by 
year’s  end  at  the  current  pace.  State  Attorney 
General  Roy  Cooper  said  that  some  progress 
was  being  made,  with  a federal  grant 
expected  to  provide  enough  money  for  a 
private  bb  to  process  8,000  samples. 

TENNESSEE  —Jackson  pobce  Sgt.  Andy 
Bailey,  a 3 1 -year  veteran,  was  killed  on  June 
17  during  a shootout  with  a purse-snatching 
suspect.  The  suspect,  Michael  Hart,  20,  was 
shot  several  times  and  was  treated  at  a local 
hospital.  Bailey,  who  was  due  to  redre  soon, 
was  the  first  Jackson  officer  m neatly  100 
years  to  be  killed  in  the  bne  of  duty. 

In  an  effort  to  curb  illegal  drug  traffickmg, 
Chattanooga  pobce  are  creating  a highway 
interdiction  team  to  stop  the  drug  flow  on 
Interstates  24  and  75  and  other  major 
roadways  m Hamilton  County,  which  carry  a 
huge  volume  of  traffic  and  are  a primary 
means  of  smuggling  illegal  drugs  in  and  out 
of  the  state.  'IBe  team  will  be  funded  with 
money  collected  through  asset  forfeiture. 

Last  year,  the  pobce  department  netted  at 
least  $19,572  from  drug-rebted  forfeitures. 


VIRGINIA  — State  troopers  will  soon 
trade  m their  sidcarms  for  new  Sig  Sauer 
,357-cabbcr  semiautomatics.  The  switch  will 
cost  the  state  pobce  $206,400. 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  pobce  are  stnctly 
enforcing  a revised  curfew  ordinance  this 
summer  to  help  prevent  the  usual  surge  of 
violence.  Children  underage  17  are  being 
questioned  if  they  are  out  after  10  30  on  a 
weekday  evening  and  they  can  be  cited  for 
viobaons. 

Ignoong  a veto  threat  by  Gov.  Rod 
Bbgojevich,  state  bwmakers  recently  voted 
to  give  greater  legal  protections  to 
homeowners  who  shoot  intruders.  The 
action  was  taken  in  response  to  a case  in 
which  a homeowner  in  Wilmette  shot  a 
burgbr  in  his  home  and  was  charged  with 
viobting  local  gun  bws. 

Paul  Terry  and  Nbchael  Evans,  who  each 
served  27  years  in  prison  for  the  rape  and 
murder  of  a 9-year-old  girl  before  DNA 
exonerated  them  last  year,  are  suing  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  more  than  a dozen  current 
and  former  pobce  officials.  The  lawsuits, 
which  seek  unspecified  damages,  say  that 
pobce  fabricated  and  altered  evidence  and 
coerced  witnesses  to  falsely  impbcate  them 
because  there  was  pressure  to  close  the  case. 

MICHIGAN  — After  debberating  for  three 
days,  a jury  voted  to  acquit  eight  Detroit 
pobce  officers  on  charges  that  they  pbnted 
evidence,  falsified  reports  and  bed  in  order 
to  lock  up  drug  dealers.  The  officers'  lawyers 
argued  chat  the  case  was  based  on  the 
testimonies  of  criminals  who  wanted  to  drive 
officers  off  the  force  In  all,  the  allegations 
have  led  to  indictments  against  19  officers. 

OHIO  — Cleveland  pobce  bb  technician 
Joseph  Serowik’s  analytical  techniques  were 
so  Hawed  and  demonstrated  a bek  of 
knowledge  about  some  of  the  most  basic 
techniques  in  a sampbng  of  cases,  according 
to  some  experts,  that  questions  are  now 
being  raised  about  hundreds  of  the  cases  in 
which  he  testified.  These  conclusions 
prompted  the  city  to  settle  a bwsuit  filed  by 
Michael  Green,  who  served  over  a dozen 
years  in  prison  after  being  wrongfully 
convicted  of  rape.  In  that  case,  experts  say 
Serowik  made  assumpDons  that  amounted  to 
scienofic  fraud-  In  addition,  the  bb  supervi- 
sor, Victor  Kovaac,  who  oversaw  and  signed 
off  on  Scrowik’s  work,  was  a retired  pobce 
officer  and  had  no  expertise  m cither 
serology  or  hair  analysis. 

A'tsha  Samad,  49,  who  was  not  allowed  to 
wear  a rebgious  head  covering  m jail  or  m a 
Cuyahoga  County  court  is  suing  the  county, 
Shenff  Gerald  T.  McFaul,  the  city  of 
Cleveland  and  a pobce  officer.  Since  her 
arrest  in  2002,  a pobey  has  been  adopted  that 
allows  Musbm  women  to  wear  their  head 
coverings,  known  as  hijabs.  At  the  dme, 
however,  jail  officials  felt  that  the  hijabs 
could  be  used  to  conceal  a weapon  or  other 
contraband. 

The  state  docs  not  have  the  funds  needed  to 
process  about  14,000  mouth  swabs  taken 
from  convicted  felons,  as  the  attorney 
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general's  office  failed  to  ask  the  U.  S.  Justice 
Department  for  permission  to  use  other 
DNA-relatcd  funds  for  the  processing.  As  a 
result,  the  samples,  which  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Rehabilitaaon  and  Correction  began 
collecting  last  year,  have  not  been  entered 
into  the  FBI's  naoonal  database.  Pobce 
brought  the  backlog  to  light  after  a convicted 
burglar  was  charged  with  one  count  of  rape 
when  his  DNA  sample  matched  evidence 
gathered  at  a dozen  rapes  from  the  last  13 
years.  He  was  arrested  in  early  June,  after  his 
sample  was  entered  into  the  database. 

PoLce  in  the  Cleveland  suburb  of  Shaker 
Heights  will  start  charging  people  who  can’t 
keep  their  dogs  quiet  or  turn  down  their 
stereos.  Police  have  started  tracking  offenses 
by  address  and  will  fine  people  who  are  the 
subject  of  three  or  more  nuisance  com- 
plaints in  a year. 

WEST  VIRGINU  — Camp  Dawson,  a 
National  Guard  compound  near  Kingwood, 
has  been  chosen  as  one  of  two  national 
centers  for  homeland  security  training.  The 
new  designation  will  mean  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  federal  agents  coming  to 
Preston  County  every  year  to  tram,  brmging 
with  them  about  100  new  state  and  federal 
jobs  to  the  area  and  a lot  more  customers  for 
Kingwood  merchants.  The  second  training 
center  has  not  yet  been  designated. 

Federal  criminal  charges  recendy  filed  agamst 
Logan  County  Shenff  Johnny  “Big  John" 
Mendez  allege  that  he  conspired  with  four 
other  individuals  to  bnbe  voters  to  secure  Kis 
2000  Democratic  nommaaon,  and  also 
arranged  to  do  the  same  for  his  le-elecaon 
this  year.  Mendez  resigned  as  magistrate  after 
bemg  convicted  m 1993  for  illegally  paying 
poll  workers  durmg  his  1988  primary 
campaign  for  that  office.  He  recaptured  that 
seat  in  1994  and  held  it  unol  he  ran  for 
shenff  m 2000. 


IOWA  — Former  Fairfield  police  officer 
Cameron  Cooksey  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
stcalmg  ,500  from  the  evidence  room 
Cooksey,  who  ss  the  son  of  the  poLce  chief, 
was  placed  on  probation  and  sentenced  to 
too  hours  of  community  service. 

KANSAS  — The  state  is  redcsigrung  its 
dnvers'  bcenses,  which  will  look  more  bke 
credit  cards.  Dnvers  under  21  years  of  age 
will  be  issued  verQcal  bcenses  that  will  be 
easier  to  identify  at  a glance. 

Glona  Van  Winkle  was  recendy  ordered 
released  by  a judge  after  serving  12  years  m 
pnson.  Van  Winkle,  the  only  female  m the 
state  serving  a bfe  sentence  for  a non-violent 
enme,  had  been  sentenced  under  a 1992 
thrcc-stnkes  law,  which  has  since  been  eased. 

MISSOURI  — A new  dress  code  may  have 
contributed  to  a recent  36-pcrcent  drop  in 
bank  robbenes  across  the  state.  Over  230 
banks  have  adopted  a “no  hats,  no  hoods,  no 
sunglasses,"  poUcy,  giving  employees  and 
video  cameras  a clear  look  at  patrons’  faces. 

A bill  passed  by  the  state  Senate  will  require 
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all  convicted  felons  to  submit  to  DNA 
testing.  The  bill,  which  was  abcady  passed  by 
the  House,  was  sent  to  Gov.  Bob  Holden. 

MONTANA  — • The  Sanders  County 
Coabdon  for  Fanrubes  is  expecting  to  use 
federal  grant  money  to  pay  for  a lawyer  to 
prosecute  domestic  violence  cases.  The 
county’s  chief  prosecutor,  however,  called 
the  move  a waste  of  money. 

Tracy  Brockway,  34,  was  one  of  five  people 
charged  in  a federal  mdictment  for  her  role 
in  a mibtia  group  called  Project  7.  The 
group’s  members  are  accused  of  plotting  to 
murder  pubbe  officuls,  including  pobce 
officers  and  judges,  in  northwestern  Mon- 
tana. Brockway  had  penetrated  the  Whitefish 
Pobce  Department  and  was  allegedly 
compiling  “intelbgence  files"  on  county 
officers  and  their  famibcs  while  working  as  a 
clearung  lady,  She  was  arrested  in  May  near 
Adanta  on  federal  firearms  charges. 

Glacier  County  Shenff  Gary-  Racine  resigned 
and  Deputy  John  Evans  remains  on  unpaid 
leave  after  the  two  pleaded  guilty  to  federal 
fraud  charges  for  steabng  $31,000  from  the 
Amencan  Indian  Livestock  Feed  Program  on 
the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  The  program 
provides  financial  assistance  to  bvestock 
owners  on  tnbal  lands  who  ate  hurt  by 
natural  disasters. 

Bndger  Mayor  Bill  Kroll  has  threatened  to 
resign  after  arguing  with  Pobce  Chief  Steven 
Doran  at  a City  Council  meeting  over  taking 
the  town’s  only  pobce  car  home  at  night. 
Doran,  who  said  that  he  needs  the  car  to  be 
able  to  respond  quickly  to  emergencies,  said 
that  he  was  devastated  by  the  council 
meeting  Kroll  called  Doran  a hotshot  and 
said  “He’s  not  doing  nothing,"  but  a City 
Council  member  said  that  everyone  thinks 
the  chief  is  doing  a wonderful  job. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — According  to  the 
FBI,  a South  Dakota  task  force  has  become 
the  model  for  agencies  across  the  nation  to 
track  drug  crimes  on  and  off  Indian 
reservations.  The  task  force  enables  invesa- 
gators  from  vanous  agencies  to  work 
together  in  providing  leads  in  order  to  trace 
drug  trails. 


COLORADO  — Federal  drug  agents 
recently  seized  mote  than  800  manjuana 
plants  from  two  Denvet-area  homeowners 
who  have  state  cerofication  to  grow  the 
plant  for  medical  purposes.  The  state  law 
says  that  they  may  not  possess  more  than  six 
plants  or  two  ounces  of  loose  manjuana 

Denver  pobce  “spy  files”  will  be  archived  so 
that  subjects  can  view  them  Mayor  John 
llickenlooper  apologized  for  the  files  on 
members  of  peaceful  protest  groups,  which 
covered  more  than  10,000  people  and  1,000 
groups  over  the  past  half-century,  cmng  a 
"general  lack  of  oversight." 

OKLAHOMA  — A pennon  from  the  state 
attorney  general  is  seeking  the  removal  of 
Sapulpa  Distnct  Judge  Donald  Thompson 


for  allegedly  masturbating  and  using  an 
erccdon-enhancement  device  while  on  the 
bench  when  court  was  in  session.  A court 
clerk  also  stated  that  she  once  saw  the  judge 
shaving  his  genital  area  while  on  the  bench. 
The  judge’s  attorney  said  that  the  judge  flady 
denies  the  bizarre  allegations  and  claims  that 
members  of  local  bw  enforcement  who  are 
not  happy  with  some  of  his  recent  rubngs 
arc  trying  to  embarrass  him. 

TEXAS  — Corpus  Chnso  pobce  have  asked 
local  T\'  stations  to  run  a disturbing 
videotape  that  shows  a group  of  up  to  eight 
men  setting  fire  to  a homeless  man,  in  the 
hope  of  identifying  the  attackers.  Rev, 

Robert  Trachc,  director  of  Metro  Ministnes 
said  that  the  incident  was  the  third  in  a 24- 
hout  penod  that  targeted  homeless  people. 

A 44-year-old  man  who  aUegedly  agreed  to 
blow  up  a woman  has  been  ordered  by  a 
federal  magistrate  to  remain  in  the  Smith 
County  Jail  while  a grand  jury  reviews  the 
case.  The  FBI  had  received  a call  from  an 
acquaintance  of  the  suspect  who  said  the 
man  had  been  making  pipe  bombs  and 
pbnned  to  sell  them.  The  intended  target 
was  an  undercover  agent. 

The  NA-\CP  has  filed  a compbint  with  the 
U.S.  JusOce  Department  accusing  the  Austin 
pobce  of  using  excessive  force  against 
minonties  The  compbint  seeks  to  block 
about  $3.2  milLon  in  federal  funds  that  the 
department  receives  and  has  tnggered  an 
invesligaaon  into  whether  the  pobce 
department  has  violated  any  aviJ  nghts. 

The  Harris  County  Sheriff’s  Department  has 
adopted  a new  protocol  that  forbids  officers 
from  shooting  into  vehicles  unless  someone 
inside  is  pointing  a gun  or  using  some  other 
type  of  deadly  force  other  than  the  vehicle 
Itself  A study  by  The  Houston  Chronicle 
found  that  during  a four-month  penod  in 
1999,  SIX  people  were  killed  and  16  others 
were  injured  in  Harns  County  by  officers 
firing  into  vehicles. 

UTAH  — State  Attorney  General  Mark 
Shurdeff  wants  to  remove  the  bw-enforcc- 
menc  cernficaQon  from  seven  of  Hildale’s  13 
officers,  who  are  pracaang  polygamists. 
Along  with  the  adjacent  town  of  Colorado 
City,  Ariz.,  Hildalc  is  home  to  the  polygamist 
Fundamentabst  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints. 


CALIFORNIA  — Former  Los  Angeles 
pobce  chief  Bernard  Parks,  who  is  currently 
a City  Council  member,  has  announced  plans 
to  run  against  Mayor  James  Hahn,  who  had 
opposed  his  appointment  to  a second  term 
as  chief  The  last  time  a former  pobce  chief 
m Los  Angeles  was  elected  mayor  was  in 
1916. 

Redbnds  pobce  will  help  screen  youths  to  be 
housed  in  a group  home,  as  one  of  several 
concessions  made  to  appease  some  of  the 
home's  neighbors.  Although  the  home  is 
meant  to  house  youths  who  ate  mentally 


retarded,  epdcpoc,  autistic  or  have  cerebral 
palsy  and  who  have  been  abused  by  ihcir 
parents,  residents  are  concerned  that  the 
dbgnosis  fails  to  address  whether  the 
children  have  other  problems,  such  as  drug 
abtise  or  a tendency  toward  violence  or 
inappropna  le  sexxial  behavior 

Federal  health  officuls  threatened  to  stop 
funding  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr /Drew 
Medical  Center  after  several  incidents  in 
which  pobce  used  Tasers  to  subdue  mental 
patients.  The  threat  was  rescinded  after  the 
hospital  agreed  to  temporarily  bar  pobce 
from  using  Tasers  and  to  develop  a specul 
response  team. 

Los  Angeles  shenff ’s  deput)'  Michael  Arruda 
died  on  June  1 5 after  being  shot  by  a 
colleague  during  a confrontation  with  an 
armed  suspect.  He  and  other  depuDcs  were 
called  to  a motel  on  June  9 to  check  on  a 
man  who  then  fired  at  them  with  a BB  gun 
that  resembled  a 40-cabbcr  Beretta  handgun 
Pobce  opened  fire,  killing  the  man  and 
stnking  Arruda  in  the  neck 

IDAHO  — Bonneville  County  Prosecutor 
Dane  Watkins  is  trying  to  find  $85,500  to 
keep  the  county’s  domestic  violence  inter- 
vention program  going.  The  program, 
estabbshed  in  1996,  has  been  paid  for  by 
federal  funds  funnelcd  through  the  state 
Depaitmcnt  of  Law  Enforcement.  Watkins 
said  that  since  the  program  has  been  in 
existence,  fecidivism  has  been  reduced  by 
roughly  two-thirds,  to  between  10  percent 
and  16  percent. 

State  Pobce  troopers  arc  upgrading  their 
nfles  from  the  Ruger  miru-14s  to  the  Colt 
M4  ,233-cabbcr  nfles.  Pobce  say  that  the 
older  models  had  become  defccDvc  in  some 
cases  and  the  new  Colts  offer  more  fire- 
power. 

A new  emergency  notification  system  in 
Bonneville  County,  CodeRED.  did  not  meet 
expectanons  when  it  was  used  for  the  first 
time  recendy  and  only  warned  about  half  of 
the  people  the  pobce  wanted  to  contact. 
Pobce  had  to  go  door  to  door  to  warn  the 
rest  of  the  people  about  a nearby  pipe  bomb 
Count)'  officuls  say  they  plan  to  update  the 
system's  database  so  that  more  people  can  be 
contacted  in  the  future. 

WASHINGTON  — Pierce  County 
shenff ’s  deputies  will  soon  trade  in  their  old 
green  and  brown  uniforms  for  new  dark  blue 
ones.  A shenfT’s  department  spokesman  said 
the  old  uniforms  were  loo  rural  looking 

The  state  Supreme  Court  has  overturned  the 
pobce  practice  of  asking  passengers  for 
identificaQon  during  a traffic  stop,  which  it 
said  viobtes  the  stale’s  constiiuaorul  pnvacy 
protections.  The  rubng  reversed  convictions 
in  two  drug-related  cases. 

A report  by  the  board  that  ovenees  the 
Seanle  Pobce  Department’s  Office  of 
Professional  Accountabibty  has  recom- 
mended that  the  department  tighten  its 
pobey  on  the  use  of  Taser  stun  guns.  The 
report  came  after  two  complaints  about 
Taser  use,  one  in  which  a nun  claimed  he 
was  shot  14  times  and  another  in  which  a 
man  said  he  was  shot  with  two  Tasers  at  the 
same  time  by  two  officers.  Pobce  officuls 
noted  that  in  2003  there  were  no  fatal  pobce 
shootings  and  attnbute  that  in  part  to  their 
program  of  using  less-lethal  options. 
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Legal  beagles  sniff 
out  edible  contraband 


TheyVe  cute  and  friendly,  but  when  it 
comes  to  food,  never  underestimate  the 
tenacity  of  a beagle,  say  inspectors  with  the 
US.  Department  of  Agnculture.  who  use  the 
hounds  at  O'Hare  Intctnanonal  Airport  in 
Chicago  to  stuff  out  contraband  pbnts, 
vegetables,  meat  and  other  items  smuggled  in 
&om  overseas. 

O’Hare 's  Beagle  Brigade  was  launched  in 
1988  and  modeled  after  a similar  agnculture 
detector  dog  program  begun  four  years 
earlier  in  Los  Angeles.  It  u-as  integrated  into 
the  Department  of  Homeland  Secunty  in 
March  when  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  Agncultufc 
Inspection,  Pubbe  Health,  and  Fish  and 
\(’’ildbfe  were  merged  under  the  umbrella  of 
U.S  Customs  and  Border  Protccoon. 

“So  rather  than  have  all  the  different 
agenaes,  we  have  become  one  face  at  the 
border.”  said  Chense  Miles,  the  agency’s 
pubbe  affairs  ofBcer  in  Chicago. 

Only  one  in  100  beagles  is  selected  for  the 
Bngades  With  its  unusually  keen  sense  of 
smell,  gende  temperament  and  excitabibty 
about  all  things  edible,  the  breed  is  ideal  for 
the  job.  canine  handler  Aruta  Gondcr- 
Kozlovi'ska  told  The  Chicago  Tnbune  “If 
they  were  the  kinds  of  dogs  that  would  get 
fuU  or  bored  with  getting  treats,  there  would 
be  no  motivation  for  them  to  work  But 


beagles  just  love  to  eat." 

By  February,  Rhum,  Dixie  and  Star,  the 
three  dogs  that  make  up  O’Hare '$  team,  were 
credited  with  the  seizures  of  360  pounds  of 
meat,  and  456  pounds  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etables. (Overall,  Beagle  Bngades  at  the 
naoon’s  ports  of  entry  were  credited  last  year 
with  identifying  more  than  75,000  prohibited 
agncultural  items,  havuig  cleared  50,173 
fbghts. 

‘The  dogs  couldn’t  be  cuter;  but  when 
you  ukc  into  account  the  devastating  effects 
parasites  could  potentially  have  m our 
country,  you  rcabze  how  senous  their  job  is," 
Miles  told  The  Tnbune 

Potential  candidates  are  adopted  horn 
shelters  or  rescue  centers,  or  donated  by 
breeders  They  have  to  be  highly  sociabzed 
and  have  strong  hips  for  working  on  their 
hind  legs,  said  Jay  Weisz,  director  of  the 
training  center  where  the  dogs  will  spend  6ve 
weeks  learning  to  sniff  out  plants,  veg- 
etables. meat  and  soil.  If  they  make  it 
through,  then  they  spend  another  10  weeks 
getting  adjusted  to  their  handler  Good 
homes  are  found  for  those  who  do  not  make 
the  cut. 

A strong  bond  is  formed  between  the 
dogs  and  their  handlers;  most  will  End  a 
home  with  them  when  they  retire.  As  long  as 
they  stay  healthy  and  interested  m working,  a 


beagle’s  career  can  last  from  six  to  10  years. 

During  the  five-week  session,  the  dogs  are 
taught  to  recognize  the  smell  of  apples, 
mangoes,  citrus,  beef  ai.d  pork.  Some  will 
eventually  learn  to  detect  as  many  as  50 
different  scents. 

‘They  are  taught  to  sit  whenever  they 
come  in  contact  with  any  of  these  scents, 
and  ate  rewarded  with  a treat,”  said  Wcisz. 
"Gradually,  we  make  it  more  difficult  for 
them,  going  so  Bu  as  to  hide  the  contraband 
scents  among  other  odors  that  they  have  to 
be  taught  to  ignore  We  don’t  want  them 
responding  to  things  like  fish  or  candy  m a 
suitcase,  only  the  items  that  are  banned.” 

>XTien  the  dogs  find  something,  the 


handler  says  "show  me,”  and  the  beagles 
identify  which  piece  of  luggage  has  the 
contraband  item  by  touching  it  with  their 
nose  or  paw. 

‘Teople  tend  to  bring  in  a lot  of  raw 
meat,  even  though  it  might’ve  been  m a 
suitcase  for  20  hours  or  so,”  said  Gonder- 
Kozlowska,  who  handles  Star.  "In  one 
instance,  we  found  a half  a pig  inside  a 
suitcase.  The  gentleman  didn’t  want  to  admit 
he  had  anything  but  our  dogs  let  us  know 
there  was  something  m the  bag  We  sent  the 
bag  to  an  area  where  it  was  checked,  and  the 
gentleman  who  owned  the  bag  acted  very 
surpased  and  said  he  didn't  know  the  pig 
was  in  there.” 
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A sketchy  profile? 

New  DNA 

A new  tool  to  help  police  crack  burglanes 
and  other  enmes  where  it's  tough  to  make  an 
arrest^  It  sounds  great,  but  forensic  experts 
and  some  federal  investigators  are  skeptical 
of  a new  technique  called  low  copy  DNA 
analysis  that  uses  far  fewer  cells'  worth  of 
genenc  nuterul  to  create  a profile 

Instead  of  the  150  or  so  cells  needed  for 
convenaonai  genetic  testing,  low  copy 
atulysis  makes  it  possible  to  use  specimens 
gathered  from  smudged  fingerprints,  skin 
cells  left  inside  a ski  mask,  and  other  samples 
previously  considered  too  small  for  collec- 
oon 

The  DNA  is  then  amplified,  or  copied,  in 
cycles,  according  to  a report  by  The  New 
York  Times.  Instead  of  the  28  copies  that 
conventional  testing  requires,  low  copy 
testing  needs  at  least  32  cycles.  And  as  with  a 
photocopy  of  a photocopy,  the  onginal 
DNA  can  lose  its  fidelit)’. 

‘There  arc  many  problems  associated 
with  the  technique,  including  spunous 
results."  said  Lawrence  Kobilinsky,  a 
serologisi  and  associate  provost  at  John  Jay 
College  of  Cnminal  Jusnee. 

One  problem  that  could  occur  when 
using  such  a small  number  of  cells  is 
something  called  the  stochasuc  effect,  or  the 
chance  ovcrampbficauon  of  one  gene  over 
another 

‘The  issue  has  a lot  to  do  with  mierpreta- 
tion,  and  thu  u what  happens  when  you're 
dealing  with  too  few  copies  of  the  onginal 
DNA,”  Kobilinsky  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  ‘*Whcn  you  apply  low-copy  numticr 
techniques  and  you  really  go  below  50  cells, 
say  you’re  talking  about  3 to  5 cells,  you're  at 
the  stage  at  a molecular  level  where  things 
happen  by  chance.” 

Kobilinsky  also  voiced  concerns  about 


contamination.  When  working  at  such  a level 
of  sensitivity,  DNA  can  be  picked  up  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  he  said.  In 
fact,  those  cells  may  have  been  left  months 
earber  and  may  be  in  greater  concentraaon 
than  the  sample  being  measured. 

"When  you  start  looking  at  all  the 
potential  problems  for  mterpretaaon,  and 
then  you  have  people  saying  there  is  no 
possibibty  of  human  error,  which  is  sheer 
nonsense  The  problem  is  how  do  you 
measure  that?,”  he  asked.  "It’s  very  easy  to 
perform  a low-copy  number  procedure.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  increase  the  number  of 
cycles  of  ampbficaaon  But  you  can  get  into 
a lot  of  trouble  when  you’re  starting  out  with 
too  few  molecules.” 

Forensic  scienasts  at  New  York  City’s 
chief  medical  examiner’s  office  disagree, 
however. 

A high'sensioviry  lab  that  will  be  housed 
in  a new  |267  milbon  forensic  biology 
building  near  Bellevue  Hospital  Center  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  2006.  Once  it 
IS  operational,  the  lab  will  use  robots  to  test 
600  samples  a day  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
54  4 milbon  a year,  not  including  the  cost  of 
added  traming  and  work  for  the  pobce  crime 
scene  uiut,  according  to  Thomas  Brondolo, 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  chief  medical 
examiner’s  office. 

“It's  the  type  of  thing  you  find  the  money 
for  if  It  works,”  said  Pobce  Commissioner 
Raymond  Kelly.  “It  would  be  tremendously 
cost-effective  It's  really  tough  to  make  a 
burglary  arrest  ” 

Much  of  the  impetus  for  the  new 
techruque  came  from  the  Sept.  11, 2001, 
terronsi  attack  With  8,553  remains  from  the 
World  Trade  Center  to  analyze,  the  city’s 
forensic  scientists  honed  theu  abibty  to 


handle  a high  number  of  tiny,  degraded 
samples. 

“The  World  Trade  Center  drove  a lot  of 
this,”  Robert  Shaler,  director  of  the  forensic 
biology  ufut  of  the  medical  examiner's  office, 
told  The  Times. 

In  a high-sensiQvity  lab,  preventmg 
contamination  is  key.  DNA  extracted  fiom 
swabs  will  be  spbt  into  two  test  tubes,  with 
both  samples  undergoing  the  procedure  to 
guard  against  error. 

The  facibty  itself  is  a series  of  rooms 
connected  by  antiseptic  glass  cabinets  or 
evidence  pass-throughs  The  tubes  will  be 
irradiated  to  destroy  stray  chromosomes,  and 
technicians  will  wear  gloves,  masks,  gowns 
and  booties.  Legal  releases  are  being  drawn 
up  so  that  DNA  can  be  taken  from  the 
cleaning  staff  to  serve  as  ebirunaaon 
samples. 

With  a $185,000  grant  fiom  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  the  New  York  City 
Pobce  Department  has  already  begun  to 
collect  minute  samples  fiom  break-ins.  These 
are  still  fiom  conventional  sources,  however, 
such  as  sabva  fiom  a cigarette  butt. 

Although  only  an  estimated  10  percent  to 
20  percent  of  low-copy  samples  are  expected 
to  yield  results,  even  that  small  a percentage 
could  significantly  reduce  property  crimes 
because  thieves  arc  often  repeat  offenders, 
said  Shaler. 

While  low-copy  testing  may  have  us  uses 
as  an  investigative  tool,  as  is  the  case  in 
Great  Dnuin,  whether  results  garnered  from 
the  technique  will  hold  up  in  court  is  another 
matter,  said  Kobibnsky. 

Since  1999,  he  told  LEN,  the  British  — 
who  pioneered  the  method  for  cnminal  cases 
— have  used  low-copy  testing  strictly  for 
invesugauon  and  not  bagaQon. 


& concern 

A typical  sample  there,  accordmg  to  The 
Times,  is  30  to  50  cells. 

"Of  course  pobce  departments  arc  going 
to  love  this,”  said  Kobibnsky,  "but  the 
question  is,  what  about  the  innocents  that 
ate  going  to  be  affected  by  it?  First  of  all, 
you  should  only  be  working  with  a reliable 
saenafic  method.  That’s  the  whole  point  of 
standards  in  admissibibty  of  evidence  in  a 
courtroom  ” 

And  there  are  other  problems,  experts  say. 
Because  the  sample  will  be  desuoyed  in 
testmg,  there  will  be  no  way  for  defense 
attorneys  to  conduct  their  own  tests.  Then 
there  is  secondary  transfer.  Another  person's 
DNA  could  be  left  at  the  scene  if  the 
perpetrator  happened  to  shake  hands  with  a 
fiiend  before  robbing  a house. 

But  Lisa  Fnel,  chief  of  the  Sex  Crimes 
ProsecuQon  Urut  of  the  Manhattan  Distnct 
Attorney's  office,  said  that  the  fact  that  a 
sample  is  used  up  in  testing  does  not 
disquabfy  its  results  in  court.  It  could  help 
solve  violent  crimes,  she  told  The  Times, 
such  as  rapes  m which  a condom  is  used. 

DNA  bfted  fiom  a handled  object  has 
already  been  used  to  solve  crimes  in  New 
York,  said  Fnel.  John  Ramos,  a suspect  m a 
burgUry  and  attempted  rape,  pleaded  guilty 
in  May  and  received  a 20-year  sentence  after 
DNA  was  taken  from  the  bndge  of  eye- 
glasses he  had  left  at  the  scene. 

“If  It’s  a choice  between  that  or  people 
who  saw  somebody  fleeing.  I’d  rather  have 
the  DNA  evidence,”  she  said 
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Washington,  we  have  a problem: 


Promotion  system  spells  staff  crisis  for  FBI 


The  FBI  IS  undergoing  a crisis  in 
staf&ng,  according  to  current  and  former 
officials  who  say  chat  a failed  promotional 
system  has  resulted  in  dozens  of  key 
positions  being  left  vacant,  and  hundreds  of 
agents  in  supervisory  positions  who  have 
litdc  actual  auihonty. 

Thc  situation  took  a turn  for  the  worse 
in  May  after  a court  found  a promotional 
system  devised  by  an  outside  firm  to  be 
flawed,  but  the  problem  has  been  ongoing 
for  more  than  a decade. 

In  1991,  minority  agents  successfully 
sued  the  bureau  over  its  promotional 
practices.  Since  then,  the  agency  has  been 
trying  to  come  up  with  a better  policy.  But 
with  a determinauon  of  “invabd”  by  a 
group  of  psychologists  appointed  to  review 
the  system  by  the  court,  it  has  gone  back  to 
square  one 

Mark  Bullock,  assistant  director  of  the 
FBI’s  Administrative  Services  Division,  told 
The  Baltimore  Sun  that  a temporary  fix  is  in 
place  that  relies  on  an  older  promotion 
system  “We  have  made  substantial  progress, 
and  we  have  decided  to  move  forward  with 
promotions,’'  he  said.  “It  will  be  difficult  to 
process  all  of  the  [suspended]  promotions 
because  of  the  volume,  but  we  have  plans  in 
place  that  will  allow  us  to  meet  our  needs.” 


Under  the  old  system,  agents  who  wished 
to  move  up  applied  merely  by  stating  that 
they  were  quali&ed.  A supervisor  followed 
with  a letter  of  recommendation.  After 
looking  over  the  applicant’s  record,  a review 
panel  would  vote  on  promoting  the  agent. 

Although  much  of  the  old  process  will  be 
used,  Bullock  said  that  new  elements  will  be 
incorporated,  including  random  venfication 
checks  on  applicants’  records. 

Aon  Corp , which  was  paid  millions  of 
dollars  to  devise  the  system  that  had  to  be 
scrapped,  has  now  been  asked  by  the  bureau 
to  survey  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
about  theu  promotional  systems.  The 
process  could  take  a year  or  longer. 

Said  David  J.  Shaffer,  the  lead  counsel  in 
the  minority  agents’  lawsuit:  "They  hired  the 
largest  human  resources  company  in  the 
country  and  they  [FBI  officials]  were  still 
completely  unable  to  create  any  kind  of 
system  that  works.  Now  we’re  essentially 
taking  five  steps  backward  while  we  have  to 
pilot-test  a whole  new  system.” 

Under  the  process  developed  by  Aon, 
agents  were  required  to  “role  play”  over  the 
phone  with  an  outside  contractor  The 
applicant  pretended  to  be  in  a leadership 
position  while  the  contractor  posed  hypo- 
thetical situations  which  could  occur  on  the 


supervisor’s  watch. 

Although  the  approach  was  cnticized  by 
agents  as  cither  allowing  the  best  actors  to 
pass,  or  using  contractors  who  did  not  know 
the  right  response  to  a particular  law 
enforcement  situation,  81.7  percent  of  the 
2,551  agents  who  took  the  test  passed,  said 
The  Sun’s  sources. 

“Agents  — black  agents,  white  agents,  all 
of  them  — are  concerned  and  frustrated,” 
Shaffer  told  The  Sun.  “So  many  slots  arc 
vacant  and  so  many  positions  are  ‘acting.’ 
We’re  trying  to  be  reasonable  with  (the 
bureau],  bur  this  is  ridiculous.” 


Candid  camera  that's 
nothing  to  smile  about 


They  have  proven  themselves  as  a great 
cnme-fighting  tool,  but  cell  phone  cameras 
can  also  be  used  to  commit  outrageous 
invasions  of  privacy  — something  that  is 
not  yet  a crime,  but  soon  will  be  if  federal 
lawmakers  have  their  way. 

Twenty  states  have  already  enacted  laws 
making  it  illegal  to  videotape  someone 
secretly,  but  some  are  trying  to  modify 
those  to  include  snapping  photos  with  a 
cell  phone. 

Iowa  IS  one  of  a number  of  states, 
including  Maryland  and  Cabfornia,  that 
have  crafted  Icgislaaon  specifically  aimed 
at  the  problem,  according  to  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures.  Under 
the  Iowa  proposal,  cell  phones  with  a 
camera  feature  would  be  banned  from 
dressing  rooms,  lockers  rooms  and  other 
pubbe  places  where  people  disrobe. 

“No  one  should  have  to  go  through  the 
embarrassment  of  being  sccredy  taped  by 
an  electronic  peeping  Tom,  or  seeing  those 
pictures  turn  up  on  the  Internet,”  said  US. 
Representauve  Mike  Oxley,  a Ohio 
Repubbean  and  former  FBI  agent  who 
advocates  a federal  bill  that  would  make 
taking  such  pictures  punishable  by  up  to  a 
year  in  jail. 

Oxley  told  The  Associated  Press  that 
be  has  heard  numerous  stones  about 
individual  pnvacy  being  violated,  even  in 
one's  own  home. 

A Sammamish,  Wash.,  man,  20-year-o!d 
Jack  Lc  Vu,  pleaded  innocent  to  a charge 
of  voycunsm  in  December  after  being 
charged  with  using  his  cell  phone  to  take 
photographs  up  a woman’s  skirt,  He  was 
released  on  J25,000  bail. 

According  to  a witness,  Le  Vu  pre- 
tended to  scan  a grocery  store’s  lower 


"This  is  a case 
where  the  law 
is  trying  to 
catch  up  with 
the  technology 
or  the  misuse 
of  the 
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shelves  as  he  followed  a 26-ycar-old 
woman  around  the  market. 

With  no  appbcable  federal  law,  and  a 
just  a patchwork  of  state  laws,  Oxley  said 
It  was  difficult  for  prosecutors  to  make 
cases. 

"That’s  why  we  wanted  to  make  a 
specific  crime  so  there  would  be  no 
misunderstanding  which  law  appbes,”  he 
told  The  AP.  “This  is  a case  where  the  law 
IS  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  technology 
or  the  misuse  of  the  technology.” 

A federal  bill  that  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  would  make  it  illegal  to 
videotape,  photograph,  film,  broadcast  or 
record  a naked  person  or  someone  in  their 
underwear,  anywhere  they  would  consider 
themselves  to  be  able  to  undress  in  pnvate 
Sneaking  photos,  such  as  with  a cell  phone 
camera,  of  someone’s  pnvate  parts,  would 
also  be  forbidden  under  the  federal 
proposal. 


At  the  2003  convention  of  the  agents’ 
nauonal  association,  agents  directed  their 
board  to  officially  request  that  appbcauons 
for  promouon  be  reviewed  by  top  bureau 
officials.  The  group  also  hired  an  outside 
firm  to  poll  agents  on  how  quabfied  they 
bebeved  their  bosses  were  It  was  unclear 
whethei  the  results,  which  were  sent  to  FBI 
Director  Robert  Mueller,  were  ever  reviewed. 

One  seruor  agent  said  that  he  had 
“wracked  his  brain”  trying  to  figure  out  why 
the  old  promotional  system  was  stopped 
before  a new  one  put  in  place  '’^'ou  just 
don’t  do  this,”  he  told  the  newspaper. 


Shots  fired?  It's  no 
mystery  as  to  source 


To  say  that  the  trees  ate  bstening  is  no 
poetic  whimsy,  but  rather  a dcscnption  of  a 
new  technology  that  is  helping  pobce  in 
Franklin  County,  Ohio,  locate  precisely 
where  a gunshot  originated. 

The  gadget  is  called  SpotShoner  and  was 
developed  by  a Mountain  View,  Cabf.,  firm 
of  the  same  name.  It  works  by  affixing 
acousDc  sensors  to  trees,  telephone  poles 
and  structures.  When  a gunshot  is  detected, 
SpotShotter  calculates  the  posmon  from 
which  the  gun  was  fired,  and  sends  the  data 
over  phone  bnes  to  a central  server  acces- 
sible to  law-enforcement  agencies,  according 
to  a report  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

SpotShotter  is  said  to  be  so  prease  that  it 
can  distinguish  a gun  shot  from  a car 
backfire,  or  fireworks. 

The  Franklin  County  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment began  using  the  technology  in  May 
2003  when  a sniper  began  shooting  at  drivers 
along  highways  surrounding  Columbus. 

While  It  did  not  help  pobce  find  the  sniper, 
who  was  arrested  in  Las  Vegas  in  March,  law 
enforcement  officiak  were  impressed.  With 
the  software,  the  shenff ’s  department  was 
able  to  send  out  just  two  teams  to  respond 
with  remarkable  accuracy,  rather  than  10 
SWAT  officers  who  were  dispatched 
whenever  a 911  call  came  in,  said  Sgt.  Ross 
Staggs. 

“Had  the  shooter  continued  to  operate 
within  areas  that  had  the  devices  we  would 
have  absolutely  made  an  apprehension," 
Staggs  told  The  Journal.  “We  couldn’t  get  the 
sensors  up  fast  enough  to  catch  him." 

The  device  is  currently  installed  m about 
a half-dozen  jurisdicoons.  In  Charleston, 

S.C.,  for  example,  SpotShotter  has  been 
credited  with  assisting  in  1 5 to  1 7 arrests, 
said  Sgt.  Karen  Cordray. 

Lack  of  portabibty,  however,  has  been  a 
hindrance,  although  that  may  be  conquered 
soon  enough.  Looking  ahead,  ShotSpottcr  is 
developing  a wireless  system  that  can 
communicate  through  a set  of  radio 
frequenaes. 

In  addiaon,  users  will  also  be  provided 
with  a bbrary  of  weapon  sounds  embedded 
in  the  system.  The  wireless  device  will  not 
only  pinpoint  where  the  shot  came  from,  but 
what  type  of  weapon  was  fired. 

“What  we  hope  to  get  out  of  this  is  that 
when  agenaes  don’t  have  the  funding  to  buy 
one  and  have  a need,  that  we  would  be  able 
to  lend  this  thing  to  that  event,”  said  Bart 
Coghill.  product  manager  at  the  Nauonal 
Law  Enforcement  and  Correcuons  Techrtbl- 
ogy  Center-South  East.  The  agency,  which 
researches  and  advises  law  enforcement  on 


technology  issues,  has  been  issued  a 
$750,000  grant  by  Congress  to  find  ways  to 
improve  the  system. 

SpotShotter  does  not  come  cheap.  It 
costs  $180,000  for  the  software  beense  and 
eight  sensors.  Addiuonal  sensors  run  $2,640 
each,  and  each  addiuonal  wireless  sensor 
would  cost  roughly  $5,000. 

SpotShotter  has  teamed  up  with 
Xybernaut  Corp.,  a maker  of  wearable 
computers,  to  come  up  with  a device  about 
the  size  of  a handheld  email  urut  that  can  be 
sewn  into  jackets  or  body  armor,  or  placed  in 
patrol  cars.  Within  seconds,  data  on  the 
locauon  and  type  of  weapon  can  be  sent 
through  vutually  any  type  of  digital  display, 
including  a cell  phone. 

Cogh^  said  he  hopes  that  the  response 
dme  of  the  device  can  also  be  improved. 
Steps  could  be  saved,  he  said,  if  the  dis- 
patcher can  be  bypassed  when  the  software 
noufies  officers  of  shots  fired  in  the  field. 
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People  & Places 


New  Mexico  State  Police  Officer  Lance  Bateman  watches  the  videotape  from 
the  dashboard-mounted  camera  in  his  cruiser,  in  which  he  and  Officer  Clint 
Varnell  are  seen  being  struck  by  lightning  while  helping  rescue  to  two  women 
and  three  small  children  from  a cat  on  a flooded  roadway.  A storm  on  July  20 
dumped  up  to  4 inches  of  rain  in  just  a few  hours  on  the  Portales  area. 
Despite  the  lightning  strike,  Bateman  and  Varnell  continued  working  for 
another  two  hours  until  flash  flood  waters  began  to  recede.  They  eventually 
drove  themselves  to  a hospital. 


Cleared  for 
takeoff 

Patrick  J.  Harnett  took  ofBce  as  the  new 
police  chief  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  after  the 
aty’s  corporaaon  counsel  concluded  that 
Harnett  did  not  need  to  have  Connecucut 
police  officer  cer oficaoon  to  hold  the  job. 

The  cernficaQon  issue  had  been  just  one 
more  item  on  a list  of  things  that  had  pobce 
and  community  leaders  angry  about  the  • 
selection  of  an  outsider  instead  of  popular 
Acting  Chief  Mark  R.  Pawlina 

Harnett.  61.  replaces  Pawlina,  who  had 
stepped  m on  an  interim  basis  when  Chief 
Bruce  Marquis  was  forced  to  resign  earbet 
this  year.  .\  veteran  narcotics  dctecQvc  who 
headed  up  the  New  York  City  Pobce 
Department’s  Narcotics  Division  during  the 
mid-1990s.  Harnett  is  credited  wth  breaking 


Patrick  Harnett 
hack  in  the  saddle 

up  drug  gangs  and  leading  efforts  to  reduce 
drug  use  in  the  city’s  parks. 

.^fle^  rctinng  from  the  force.  Harnett 
became  a consultant,  joirung  former  NYPD 
Commissioner  WiUiam  Bratton’s  consulting 
team  in  2001  on  a tnp  to  X'enczucla,  where 
he  helped  created  a data -gathering  system 
and  remudei  a pobce  precinct. 

Harnett  was  also  hired  by  the  Philadelphia 
school  system  to  conduct  an  assessment  of 
safety  issues. 

Harnett,  who  was  sworn  in  on  June  24, 
was  the  first  major  appointment  by  Mayor 
Eddie  Perez  since  the  mayor  assumed 
greater  powers  under  a revised  city  charter. 

Perez,  who  had  clashed  pubbely  with 
Marquis,  said  Pawlina  understood  that  he 
would  not  be  considered  for  the  post 
permanently  unless  the  national  search 
conducted  by  a Boston  consulting  firm 
proved  unsuccessful 

But  residents  were  disappointed 
“VC'cVe  finally  gotten  the  pobce  depart- 
ment to  the  point  where  everybody  is  happy 
with  It,  and  we’re  going  to  throw  it  all  away," 
said  David  Kovacs.  one  of  a several  dozen 
people  who  showed  up  in  May  to  protest 
Pcrcij's  decision  "It’s  unbebevalilc  ’’ 

TTie  rubng  by  corporauon  counsel  John 
Rose  Jr.  spared  i larncti  from  potentially 
having  to  complete  hundreds  of  hours  of 
classrtxim  and  physical  training  that  arc 
cquued  of  Connecticut  officers,  although  he 
may  function  as  chief  without  all  of  the 
pobce  powers  granted  to  certified  officers. 


Worldly 

wise 

Back  when  John  Harrington  was 
studying  .Asian  culture  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  New  Hampshire,  btilc  could  he  have 
known  how  handy  that  knowledge  about  the 
Hmong  would  be  as  a St-  Paul  officer,  and 
now  as  the  city’s  pobce  chief 

Harrington,  48.  assumed  command  on 
July  I He  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 


John  Hatrington 
No-surpnse  selection 


city's  selection  committee,  and  the  top  choice 
of  at  least  four  of  the  seven  City  ('ouncil 
mcmlicrs,  making  it  all  but  impossible  for 
Mayor  Randy  Kelly  to  appoint  anyone  else. 

Desenbed  by  the  mayor  as  a "well  known, 
well  respected,  and  well  regarded  scholar," 

1 larnngton  is  St  Paul’s  second  black  chief 
'Ibe  first,  William  Finney,  retired  after 


leading  the  agency  for  12  years. 

“I  don’t  think  anybody  was  surpnsed,” 
Dave  Titus,  president  of  the  St.  Paul  Pobce 
Federaaon,  said  of  the  selection. 

Linda  Miller,  knows  the  new  chief  well 
from  her  work  as  executive  director  of  Civil 
Soacty,  a social  jusucc  agency  that  operates 
m the  western  distnct,  the  area  Harrington 
has  commanded  for  the  past  four  years.  "1 
think  the  world  of  him,’’  she  told  The 
Minneapobs  Star-Tnbune.  “He’s  very 
commurnty-onented,  very  conscious  of 
many  cultures,  very  accepting  He’s  a strong 
leader  accepted  by  the  community  and  the 
pobce  force.” 

While  the  Chicago-born  and  raised 
Harnngton  comes  from  a law  enforcement 
family  — his  father  was  a Cook  County 
shenff ’s  deputy  — his  career  path  has  veered 
somewhat  from  the  traditional 

A student  of  Chinese  and  Far  Eastern 
rebgions  at  college,  Harnngton  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  rebgion,  a master’s  m 
education,  and  is  working  towards  a Ph.D.  in 
pubbe  administration.  His  appbcaaon  for  the 
chief’s  post  was  laden  with  quotes  from 
anthropologist  Margaret  Mead  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  19th  century  Bntish 
statesman  who  is  considered  the  father  of 
modern  pobcing. 

( )f  his  course  work  at  Dartmouth. 
Harnngton  says:  “I  didn’t  think  at  the  time  it 
was  going  to  be  much  use  to  me  when  1 got 
here,  but  it  has  really  served  me  well.” 

He  joined  the  force  m St.  Paul  1977  as 
one  of  a dozen  minonty  recruits  hired  under 
a court  order  to  increase  diversity.  Dunng  his 
27  years  with  the  agency,  Harnngton  has 
worked  m the  juvenile  unit,  the  commuruca- 
oons  center,  the  training  unit,  and  as  a street 
cop  in  vutually  every  part  of  the  city 
•As  commander  of  the  western  distnct, 
whicli  contains  some  of  the  city’s  poorest 
sections  — and  some  of  its  wealthiest  — 

I larnngton  has  led  a unit  of  lUO  officers  m 
what  he  calls  “community  problem  solving” 


pobcing. 

One  of  his  most  successful  iiuaativcs  in 
partnership-forming  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  community  has  been  the 
creation  of  the  God  Squad,  a group  of 
mirusters  who  are  called  out  whenever  gang 
violence  erupts,  or  when  pobce  need  help  ' 
controlling  crowds  at  crime  scenes, 

“It  has  been  instrumental,  quite  fiankly,  in 
stoppmg  gang  violence.”  said  Harnngton. 

He  also  created  the  Western  District 
Pobce  Athletic  League,  an  after-school 
basketball  program  for  boys  and  girls  that 
officers  run  while  on  duty- 

Repeat 

performance 

Arkansas  State  Pobce  Lt.  Col.  Steve 
Dozier  has  been  asked  to  fill  m once  again 
as  the  agency’s  director  following  the 
unexpected  departure  of  Col.  Don  Melton 

Dozier  previously  took  the  helm  in 
February  2001  when  Col.  Tom  Mars  also 
abruptly  resigned. 

Both  Melton  and  Mars  complained  about 
mterference  &om  state  pobce  commission- 
ers. Said  Melton,  a former  US.  marshal: 

“Quite  frankly,  the  combauveness  has  gotten 
to  where  it  just  paralyzes  me  when  it  comes 
to  directing  this  agency.  My  personabty  is  to 
bow  up  and  fight,  but  if  I did  that,  .it  would 
damage  the  men  and  women  of  this  agency, 
and  that’s  not  the  right  thing  to  do.” 

State  law,  Melton  suggested,  should  either 
restnet  the  role  of  the  commission  m its  \ 
power  to  review  promotions,  demotions, 
discipbnary  action  and  employment  appbea- 
□ons,  or  make  it  more  accountable  for  the 
decisions  it  insists  on  being  involved  m. 

Mars,  too,  had  complained  about 
commissioners- 

But  Dozier  will  not  address  the  problems 
between  Melton  apd  the  commissioners.  .As 
interim  director,  he  said,  he  wanted  to  work 
with  the  commission  to  make  promotions 
and  fill  some  of  the  agency’s  100  trooper 
vacancies- 

‘Tm  honored  the  governor  would  entrust 
me  once  again  to  serve  as  interim  director, 
but  the  men  and  women  of  this  agency  will 
deserve  all  the  credit  because  people  on  the 
highways  won’t  see  a difference,”  in  troopers 
arc  doing  theu  jobs,  Dozier  told  The 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette. 

Governor  Mike  Huckabec  told  the 
newspaper  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
“system  was  broken.” 

Sometimes  the  chemistry  does  not  work, 
he  said,  “but  that  doesn’t  mean  one  is  nght 
and  one  is  wrong.” 

Unwelcome 

spotlight 

Comments  made  by  New  York  City 
Pobce  Commissioner  Raymond  Kelly  in 
which  he  pubbely  credited  one  of  the 
department’s  detectives  with  breaking  a 
terrorism  case  in  London  has  mfunated 
members  of  the  joint  federal  task  force 
working  on  the  case 

In  an  email  message  to  the  roughly  1,100 
agents  in  New  York.  Pasquale  J.  D’Amuro, 
head  of  the  city's  FBI  office,  wrote:  “For  the 
sake  of  accuracy  the  message  put  out  to  the 
media  that  the  success  of  this  case  was  due 
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to  one  person’s  involvement  could  not  be 
further  from  the  truth.  This  is  NOT  the  way 
we  do  business.” 

D’Amufo  praised  the  investigator  singled 
out  by  Kelly,  George  Corey,  calling  him  a 
"great  asset  ” Corey,  he  noted,  did  not  seek 
the  media  spotlight. 

In  fact,  said  D’Amuto,  safety  concerns 
about  Corey’s  family  following  the  attention 
led  to  his  removal  from  London  before  the 
heanng  of  Abu  Hamza,  a Muslim  clcnc 
arrested  in  May  and  charged  with  involve- 
ment m a 1998  hostage  plot  in  Yemen  and  a 
1999  effort  to  set  up  a terrorist  training 
camp  in  (Jregon. 

Bntish  authonues  ate  holding  him  at 
Belmarsh  pnson,  the  country's  highest- 
secunty  )ail,  pending  an  extradition  request 
&om  federal  prosecutors  in  Manhattan. 

Corey  was  among  the  1 30  detecaves  sent 
to  London  by  Kelly  to  conduct  tetronsm 
invcsagations  overseas.  Said  Corey’s  supervi- 
sor on  the  terrorism  task  force.  Chief  James 
Waters  "Nobody  is  better  than  New  York 
cops  at  interviewing  a difficult  suspect,  and 
then  getting  him  to  flip  and  give  informa- 
tion ” 

After  Corey  was  mentioned  during  a joint 
press  conference  held  by  Kelly,  Attorney 
General  John  Ashcroft  and  federal  prosecu- 
tors to  announce  Hamza’s  arrest,  Corey’s 
wife,  according  to  a Newsday  source,  became 
concerned  for  her  family’s  safety.  The  only 
information  released  about  the  detective's 
personal  life  was  that  he  was  marned  with 
children,  lived  on  Long  Island,  and  was  40 
years  old. 

Paul  J.  Browne,  the  N\TD's  deputy 
commissioner  for  public  information, 
defended  Kelly’s  comments,  which  he  called 
cvenhanded.  It  was  natural,  he  said,  for  local 
newspapers  to  focus  on  Corey  because  he  is 
a New  Yorker. 

But  D’Amuro  called  the  pubLcity  “an 
orchestrated  effort  by  others,”  although  he 
did  not  name  Kelly. 

The  incident  was  a blow  to  the  morale  of 
the  task  force,  he  asserted.  D’Amuro  said  he 
has  received  numerous  phone  calls  &om  FBI 
agents  and  Scotland  Yard  investigators  who 
were  upset  by  the  statements. 

Long-term 

thinking 

Back  in  1975,  male  pobce  commanders  in 
San  Francisco  were  so  sure  that  women 
wouldn’t  last  a week  on  the  job  that  they  held 
off  issuing  them  uruforms.  Well,  the  joke 
was  certainly  on  them. 

Two  of  the  women  from  the  agency’s  first 
co-ed  academy  class,  Barbara  Davis*Regan 
and  Vicki 
Quinn,  retired  in 
July  after  29  years 
on  the  job.  And 
Heather  Fong 
— who  joined  the 
SFPD  two  years 
after  Davis-Regan 
and  Quinn  — is 
now  the  agency’s 
chief. 

Fong,  47, 

(right)  who  took 
command  in  May, 
was  San  Francisco’s  first  Chinese  Amcncan 
pobcewoman.  She  came  to  nauonal  atten- 
tion, however,  in  March  2003  when  Mayor 
Gavin  Newsome  named  her  to  direct  the 


department  for  eight  days  whde  thcn-pobcc 
chief  Earl  Sanders  and  his  top  assistant. 
Alex  Fagan  Sr.,  were  bncfly  under  criminal 
indictment  in  the  so-called  "Fajitagate" 
scandal. 

Her  performance  was  so  outstanding  that 
it  led  Newsome  to  appoint  her  aenng  chief 
in  January.  Handing  him  a detailed  plan  for 
restructuring  the  agency  and  then  imple- 
menting It,  even  as  Newsome  searched  for  a 
new  chief,  Fong  won  the  permanent 
appointment 

A San  Francisco  nauve,  Fong  grew  up  in 
the  city's  North  Beach  neighborhood,  just 
outside  of  Chinatown.  She  is  the  second 
Asian-American  to  lead  the  department.  The 
first  was  Fred  Lau,  who,  bkc  Fong,  joined 
the  agency  at  a time  when  the  SFPD  was 
hiring  many  women  and  minorities 

From  the  beginning,  Fong’s  talents  were 
used  in  cnacal,  but  behind-the-scenes  type 
positions.  While  soil  in  uairung,  Fong  was 
assigned  to  transcribe  hundreds  of  hours  of 
audiotapes  made  of  Chinese  gang  members 
suspected  of  16  shootings  at  a Chinese 
restaurant  Fong’s  pauent  evidence-gathcnng 
resulted  m four  convicuons. 

When  Fong  was  promoted  to  captain  in 
1994,  she  was  put  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment's planning  section.  She  remained  there 
until  Chief  Lau  reassigned  her  m 1996  as 
captain  in  charge  of  the  Central  Stauon, 
which  oversees  Chinatown,  North  Beach, 
Union  Square  and  the  Financial  District. 

“She  thinks  long-term,”  said  Sherman 
Ackerman,  a reared  mspector  who  worked 
under  Fong  in  the  planning  unit.  “She’s 
probably  a better  planner  than  any  chief 
we’ve  had  in  decades,”  he  told  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  "Most  chiefs  arc 
obsessed  with  the  short  term.  They  just  want 
nothing  to  go  wrong  on  their  watch.  Heather 
sees  the  big  picture.  If  Newsome  lets  her, 
she  will  make  reforms  that  will  still  be 
noQced  20  to  30  years  from  now.” 

Ready  for 
his  closeup 

While  he  is  an  insider,  having  begun  his 
career  with  the  Dallas  Pobce  Department, 
the  fact  that  David  Kunkle  has  been  away 
for  22  years  gives  him  just  enough  outsider 
status  to  saasfy 
officials  who 
appointed  him 
chief  of  the 
troubled  agency 
May. 

The  53-ycat- 
old  Kunkle 
(left)  has  served 
as  chief  in  both 
Grand  Prune 
and  Arbngton, 
Texas.  In 
Arbngton,  he 
also  served  as  deputy  aty  manager  for  the 
past  five  years.  Kunkle  was  selected  from  a 
field  of  70  candidates  that  included  such 
pobcing  luminaries  as  former  Minneapobs 
pobce  chief  Robert  Olson  and  Pasadena, 
Cabf  , Chief  Bernard  Melekian 

To  take  the  job,  Kunkle  accepted  a cut  in 
pay.  He  will  make  $1 38,600  a year  in  Dallas; 
he  would  not  say  what  he  had  earned  in 
.•\rbngton. 

“1  did  not  put  myself  in  a strong  negotiat- 
ing posiuon  because  if  offered  the  job,  I 
would  take  it  under  any  circumstances.”  he 


told  The  Associated  Press.  “I’ve  watched  and 
observed  the  Dallas  Pobce  Department  over 
32  years,  us  history,  tradmon.  what  it’s  done 
right,  what  it’s  done  wrong,  and  1 thought  at 
this  paiQCular  point  in  tunc.  I may  have  been 
the  best  choice  for  the  chief’s  posiuon” 

Kunkle  assumes  command  of  a badly 
demorabzed  force  Dallas  has  one  of  the 
highest  per  capita  crime  rates  m the  nauon. 

Its  former  chief,  Terrell  Bolton,  was  fired 
by  city  manager  Ted  Benevidcs  for  poor 
performance.  The  department  has  been 
without  a chief  since  last  August 

Although  some  officers  had  hoped  that  a 
black  or  Hispanic  officer  would  be  selected, 
most  are  pleased  with  Kunkle 

Said  Malik  Aziz,  president  of  the  Dallas 
chapter  of  the  Texas  Peace  Officers  .Associa- 
Uon:  “He’s  more  concerned  about  the  job 
and  the  challenges  that  lay  ahead.  Most  men 
aren’t  willing  to  cake  a pay  decrease,  espe- 
cully  in  this  harsh  economic  time  that  we’re 
bving  m right  here.  It  shows  you  a lot  about 
his  character,  that  he's  ready  to  take  the  reins 
of  a department  and  hopefully  guide  us  to 
better  days.” 

As  chief  m Arbngton,  a job  he  held  for 
14  years,  he  was  credited  with  boosting  the 
number  of  minonty  officers  from  8 percent 
to  30  percent,  rcflecong  the  racial  diversity 
of  the  city  of  355,000  residents. 

Known  for  sobciting  the  input  of  both 
officers  and  community  members,  Kunkle 
estabbshed  the  Arlington  Citizen  Pobce 
Academy  in  1987,  the  third  such  program  in 
the  naQon. 

Kunkle  joined  the  Dallas  pobce  in  1972. 
He  graduated  at  the  top  of  his  academy 
class,  and  m the  10  years  he  served  on  the 
force,  was  promoted  three  times.  Kunkle  was 
the  agency’s  youngest  captain  at  age  29. 

“I  think  It’s  refreshing  that  he’s  been  out 
of  the  department  for  22  years,”  Mayor 
Laura  Miller  told  The  Houston  Chromclc. 
“I  think  if  It  was  somebody  who  had  just  left 
I might  be  a bttle  concerned  about  that  My 
greatest  hope  is  that  the  rank  and  file  will  be 
very  happy  today.” 

Kunkle,  who  took  office  in  June,  wasted 
bttle  time  in  making  his  mark  on  the  agency’s 
upper  echelons.  On  July  28.  in  what  he 
desenbed  as  an  effort  to  move  past  scandals 
involving  falsified  drug  evidence,  Kunkle 
demoted  three  assistant  chiefs,  two  of  them 
to  sergeant,  and  promoted  eight  other 
officers. 

No-hitter  in 
Baltimore 

The  city  of  Baltimore  was  temporanly 
\vithouf  Its  pobce  commissioner  for  two 
weeks  m late  May  whde  Howard  (jlouna* 
investigators  completed  an  independent 
probe  into  allegaaons  that  Kevin  P Clark 
assaulted  his  fiancee 

Onjune  2.  Baltimore  Mayor  Martin 
O’Malley  announced  that  the  invcsogabon 
had  found  the  allegaaons  to  be  unsubstann- 
ated,  clearing  the  way  for  Clark  to  return  to 
duty.  He  had  been  on  voluntary  paid  leave 
since  May  18. 

Clark  and  Blanca  Gercna,  with  whom  he 
has  a 4-year-old  son,  were  having  a dispute  in 
the  pre  dawn  hours  of  May  1 5 when  Gerena 
walked  out  of  the  couple’s  home  and  asked 
pobce  who  were  staaoned  outside  as  part  of 
Clark’s  secunty  detail  if  she  could  use  the 
phone.  Pobce  asked  if  she  was  all  nght,  and 
both  reported  heanng  her  say  in  broken 


Engbsh  "He  assault  me.”  She  then  left  the 
scene  with  a friend. 

One  of  several  high-ranking  officials  who 
responded  said  Gerena ’s  friend,  Lconor 
Trujillo,  said  Gerena  suffered  from  neck  and 
back  injuncs,  and  that  Clark  has  previously 
assaulted  her  In  an  interview  with  TTie 
Baltimore  Sun,  Trujillo  has  disputed  making 
such  statements 

Gerena  and  Clark  acknowledged  that  they 
had  had  an  argument,  but  both  denied  any 
physical  violence.  Neither  of  the  officers 
outside  the  home  reported  seeing  any  sign 
of  injury 

Clark  has  been  reluctant  to  discuss  his 
private  bfe,  which  appears  compbeated  He 
and  his  wife,  Natasha  Clark,  have  been 
separated  for  14  years  but  remain  marned. 
They  have  four  children  ranging  m age  from 
their  teens  to  theu  mid-20s,  and  own  the 
home  m Westchester  County.  N.^’,  where 
Natasha  Cbrk  resides. 

Many  of  Clark’s  supporters  expressed 
outrage  ar  the  exposure  of  his  personal  bfe, 
with  some  protesung  outside  pobce  head- 
quarters, claiming  the  pobce  union  was 
trying  to  undertiunc  Clark  because  he  is 
black.  Protesters  noted  that  Clark’s  predeces- 
sor, Edward  T.  Norris,  was  not  asked  to 
step  down  while  being  mvesugated  for  using 
department  funds  to  pay  for  lavish  personal 
expenses.  Norns,  who  is  white,  pleaded 
guilty  in  March  to  federal  corrupaon  charges 

The  president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Pobce,  Dan  Fickus,  issued  a written  state- 
ment m which  he  rejected  the  protesters’ 
allegaaons,  calling  it  “truly  shameful”  that 
the  matter  had  been  turned  into  a “racial 
incident.” 

County  investigators,  who  handled  the 
probe  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  a confbet 
of  interest,  concluded  chat  no  assault  had 
occurred. 

Family 

affair 

The  Miami-Dadc  County,  Ra.,  Pobce 
Department  swore  m Robert  L.  Parker  as 
chief  in  May,  the  first  African  Amencan 
leader  in  the  agency’s  histoty. 

Parkcr  began  his  28-ycar  career  on  the 
force  m 1976  after  serving  in  the  mibtary. 

His  nse  through  the  tanks  was  swift  and 
steady  Within  six  years  of  joining,  he  was  a 
sergeant  of  detecaves.  Parker  made  beuten- 
ant  in  1991.  then  division  chief  eight  years 
after  that.  In  2002,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  director. 

Community  and  civic  involvement  will  be 
among  Parker’s  stated  pnonacs.  He  was 
praised  by  Mayor  Alex  Pcnclas  for  picking 
up  a shovel  last  year  and  helping  residents 
clean  up  debns  m the  wake  of  a tornado  that 
ravaged  a Miami-area  neighborhood  Parker 
was  also  on  hand  to  help  m the  aftermath  of 
Hurncane  Andrew  m 1992 

He  served  on  a blue  nbbon  panel  on 
deadly  force,  the  city’s  Super  Bowl  Host 
committees,  and  the  Business  Ano-Smug- 
gbng  Cargo  Theft  committee 

Parker’s  wife  and  a daughter,  one  of  his 
three  children,  arc  also  pobce  officers  He  is 
currently  complcDng  a master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Miami,  to  go  along  with 
the  bachelor’s  degree  in  criminal  jusoce  he 
holds  from  Barry  Umvcrsitv  He  is  a graduate 
of  the  FBI  Naaonal  Academy. 

He  succeeds  Carlos  Alvarez,  who  reared 
m -\pnl  to  run  for  county  nuy-or. 
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Let^s  get  physical 

More  than  a dozen  suburban  police  departments  in  *he 
Chicago  area  will’parncipate  m a program  aimed  at  teaching 
officers  how  to  become  fitness  trainers  m their  own  agencies. 

The  inmaavc  was  launched  by  the  Intergovernmental  Risk 
Management  Agency,  a group  that  manages  liabibty  claims 
for  a number  of  junsdictions.  It  hopes  to  establish  fitness 
tesong  standards  for  irs  member  agenacs  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Under  IRhLVs  proposed  exam,  a uniform  standard  would 
measure  strength,  cardiovascular  endurance,  motor  agility 
and  the  ability  to  handle  short  bursts  of  exeroon.  according 
to  a report  by  The  Chicago  Daily  Herald. 

“VC'hen  you  critically  examine  the  job  of  a police  officer,  a 
great  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  administraove  tasks,”  said 
Deputy  Police  Chief  Patrick  Finlon  of  Lake  Zunch  “Bur 
when  he's  involved  in  a physical  task,  it's  cntical. 

Tom  CoUmgwood.  president  of  Fimess  intervenoon 
Technologies,  a DaUas-based  firm  that  develops  fimess 
programs  for  poLcc  agencies  and  who  helped  IRi\L\  develop 
a final  report,  said  that  studies  show  the  law-enforcement 
community  to  suffer  from  higher  levels  of  obesity,  heart 
disease  and  high  cholesterol  than  the  general  population. 

“A  lot  of  police  work  is  sedentary  . so,  bke  so  many  of 
us.  you  have  to  find  the  time  to  exercise  on  your  own,”  he 
told  The  Daily  Herald.  "Sometimes,  with  shift  work,  that’s 
not  always  convenient.  - It  piles  up  if  you  re  sedentary. 

The  Illinois  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Labor  Council  has 
some  concerns,  according  to  exccuDve  director  David 
Wickster.  Among  these  are  whether  officers  should  be  paid 
for  training  as  a work-related  activity,  and  how  agenaes  treat 
those  who  do  not  meet  physical  standards. 

“Unfornmatcly.  in  this  day  of  boganon,  what  seems  bke  a 
great  thing  turns  compbeated,"  he  said. 

Bridging  the  gap 

A counterterrorism  intelligence  gap  has  been  closed  with 
the  creation  of  an  information  sharing  system  between  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  federal  agencies. 

Under  a pilot  program  launched  in  May  by  the  FBI,  mote 
than  a dozen  government  databases  will  be  made  accessible 


to  local  law  enforcement 

■The  new  pilot  will  for  the  first  amc  bndge  the  gap  to 
cnQcal  terronsm  intelbgence  and  foster  more  knowledgeable 
decision  making  and  appropnate  action  by  law  enforcement,” 
said  James  Kallstrom.  a former  top  FBI  official  and  now  an 
anu-terrorism  adviser  to  New  York  Gov.  George  Pataki. 

To  get  around  the  problems  involving  classified  materials, 
staffers  with  sccunty  clearance  at  a countertertonsm  center 
near  Albany  will  disseminate  the  information  to  poHce. 

“Sharing  information  is  obviously  an  important  step,” 
Vermont  Gov.  James  Douglas  told  The  Associated  Press.  “It 
sounds  so  simple,  but  it’s  not  always  been  easy  and  it’s  an 
important  first  step  toward  ensuring  that  law  enforcement 
officers  get  the  opportunity  to  get  the  information  they  need 
to  solve  crimes  and  to  prevent  future  acts  of  terrorism. 

Missing  link 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  bnked  its  pobce,  fire  and  other 
agencies  assigned  to  respond  to  acts  of  terrorism  to  the 
federal  Department  of  Homeland  Security’s  Joint  Regional 
Information  Exchange  System 

The  system  will  proxade  a secure  computer  chat  room 
where  officers  can  share  information  with  their  counterparts 
around  the  country.  It  will  also  improve  “real  time”  threat 
information  of  the  “sensiave  but  unclassified”  t^-pc,  said 
Bng.  Gen.  Matthew  Brodenck,  director  of  the  DHS  opera- 
Dons  center. 

“It  will  allow  me  to  share  [intelbgence]  all  day,  any  day.”  he 
told  The  Associated  Press. 

No  parking 

Despite  a shooting  death  in  the  parking  lot  of  a local 
disco.  Pine  Bluff.  Ark..  Pobce  Chief  Daniel  Moses  is  standing 
firm  on  his  pobey  not  to  allow  officers  to  moonlight  at  club 
parking  lots. 

“It’s  an  ethical  deal,”  Moses  told  The  Arkansas  Democrat- 
Gazette.  “How  do  you  have  pobce  officers  directing  drunk 
people  to  dnve  home?  You’re  puttmg  an  officer  in  a bad 
situation.” 

Another  potential  problem  is  babibty,  should  an  officer  be 
mjured  or  become  the  target  of  compbiints,  he  noted. 


Moses  implemented  the  pobey  soon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  in  2002.  It  has  not  made  club  owners  happy, 
with  some  reaching  out  to  local  elected  officials  to  sec  if  a 
compromise  could  be  reached  with  the  chief. 

“The  nightclub  owners  are  funous  about  this,"  said 
Alderman  Dale  Dixon.  “I  know  of  two  killings  where,  if  the 
pobce  were  there,  it  might  not  have  happened.” 

In  die  latest  incident,  Edwin  Cleveland,  23.  was  found 
dead  in  the  parking  lot  of  PJ’s  Disco  on  May  2.  A Wabbaseka 
man  was  arrested  and  charged  with  murder.  Another  man, 
Charles  Dobbins,  was  killed  in  December 

Before  the  ban,  officers  could  earn  as  much  as  $25  an 
hour  patrolbng  the  parking  lots.  But  even  the  pobce  presence 
did  not  mean  that  shootings  never  occurred.  There  were  two 
fatabties  in  2000  and  2001,  and  two  nonfatal  shootings  in 
2002. 

Growth  industry 

In  the  12-month  period  between  July  1, 2002  and  June  30, 
2003,  the  naaon  experienced  the  largest  increase  in  its  pnson 
populaDon  in  four  years,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics. 

Dunng  that  period,  the  number  of  state  and  federal 
pnsoners  grew  by  2.9  percent,  or  by  57,000  As  of  June  30, 
2003,  prisons  and  jails  held  2,078,570  men  and  women.  All 
told,  one  out  of  every  140  US.  residents  was  incarcerated  in 
either  jail  or  pnson  during  that  time. 

Whde  local  jails  operated  6 percent  below  capacity, 
accordmg  to  BJS,  state  prisons  operated  between  1 percent 
and  17  percent  above  capacity.  Federal  prisons  operated  at  a 
rate  roughly  33  percent  above  their  capacity. 

In  all,  10  states  reported  pnson  populaoon  increases  of  at 
least  5 percent,  led  by  Vermont,  12  percent;  Minnesota.  9 
percent;  and  Maine,  9 percent,  hbssissippi’s  population  grew 
by  6.5  percent,  and  Arizona’s  by  5.6  percent.  The  nation’s 
two  largest  slate  prison  systems,  Texas  and  Cabfornia, 
recorded  populations  increases  of  4 percent  and  2 percent, 
respectively. 

Rhode  Island,  Arkansas.  Montana,  New  York  and 
Delaware  all  saw  their  prison  populations  fall,  by  rates 
ranging  from  1.1  percent  to  3.4  percent. 


Alien  encounters: 


Immigration  duties  beckon  Va.  troopers 


If  aU  goes  as  planned,  the  Viigima  State 
Pobce  will  tram  some  30  troopers  in 
immigration  enforcement  over  the  coming 
months  after  becoming  the  third  state  law- 
enforcement  agency  since  Sept.  1 1. 2001,  to 
receive  such  authonty  from  the  Department 
of  Homeland  Security. 

The  state  agency  was  still  negotuung  in 
May  with  the  federal  government  for  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding 

“>X'c  came  to  realize  that  if  we  had  the 
authont)'  to  make  attests  for  undocumented 
inunigrants  in  some  case,  it  would  enable  us 
to  resolve  some  of  oui  tradirional  cnnunal 
investigations,  particularly  when  you  talk 
about  drug  cases,  gang  cases  and  even  now 
dealing  with  terronsm,”  said  CoL  Steven 
Flahcrt)-,  the  state  pobce  superintendent,  in 
an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 

In  2002.  the  Flonda  Highway  Patrol 
became  the  first  agency  in  the  nation  to  form 
a partnership  with  immigraaon  authonues 
when  It  cross-deputized  some  three  dozen 
troopers.  It  was  followed  by  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Pubbe  Safety,  which  took  the 
same  step  last  September. 

In  addition  to  Vuguua,  Colorado  and 
Idaho  are  considering  following  suit. 

The  30  Alabama  troopers  authorized  to 
carry  out  immigration  duties  have  been 
involved  in  106  arrests  of  illegal  immigrants 
dunng  the  six-month  period  of  the  agree- 
ment. Flonda  has  acknowledged  that  it 


would  be  unlikely  to  train  any  more  person- 
nel, however,  due  to  the  rebtivc  infrequency 
with  which  troopers  have  been  called  upon 
to  perform  in  this  capacity.  [See  LEN, 
February  2004.) 

Flaherty  said  he  does  not  expect  the  VSP 
to  be  involved  in  too  many  cases  per  year. 

“We  don't  want  to  become  the  state’s  INS,  if 
you  will,”  he  said. 

The  authorization  of  uoopers  is  just  one 
way  in  which  N'uginia  is  expanding  the 
powers  of  state  and  local  pobce  to  perform 
federal  immigration  duties. 

In  April,  Virginia  lawmakers  passed  a bUl, 
which  went  into  effect  July  1,  permitting 
pobce  to  arrest  and  detain  immigrants  who 
arc  back  m this  country  after  being  convicted 
of  felonies  and  deported. 

The  measure’s  chief  sponsor.  Delegate 
David  B.  Albo,  a Fairfax  Repubbean,  said 
that  while  fighting  terronsm  was  the  onginal 
intent  of  his  legislation,  the  law  might  be 
more  useful  in  combating  gang  violence.  As 
It  was  introduced  onginally  in  January,  Albo’s 
bill  had  much  broader  powers  to  enforce 
federal  law,  The  scope  was  narrowed,  he  said, 
on  advice  from  the  attorney  general’s  office. 

Pobce  will  be  able  to  hold  suspects  for  up 
to  72  hours  without  bond  until  federal 
agents  pick  them  up.  It  is  aimed  at  those 
immigrants  that  have  become  part  of 
dangerous  gangs  which  have  taken  root  in 
Virginia,  said  Came  CantreU,  a spokes- 


woman for  Attorney  General  Jerry  W. 

Kilgore. 

“These  ate  bad  actors,”  she  told  The 
Associated  Press.  “We’re  not  going  after 
people  coming  here  as  dlegal  immigrants.” 

The  state’s  northern  region,  with  its  large 
UTunigrant  communities,  would  potentially 
see  the  most  enforcement  activity  under  the 
new  law.  But,  said  Dana  G.  Schrad,  executive 
director  of  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Pobce,  the  vast  majority  of 
undocumented  abens  in  that  area,  and 
throughout  the  state,  arc  just  working 
people. 

"The  key  illegal  immigrants  who  would 
be  the  true  focus  of  this  legislauon  arc  the 
ones  who  are  the  focus  of  ICE  (Immigration 
Customs  and  Enforcement)  as  web,”  she  told 
LEN.  “The  folks  that  arc  involved  in 
terronst  acuvity,  or  violent  gang  activity.” 

It  is  a well-known  fact,  Schrad  asserted, 
that  immigrauon  could  not  handle  all  of  the 
lUcgal  abens  in  the  U.S.  were  pobce  to  turn 
over  to  federal  authormes  every  one  they  had 
contact  with. 

The  key  procedural  difference  in  the 
Virginia  statute  is  the  authonty  to  hold 
detainees  until  federal  authoriues  decide  the 
next  step,  she  said.  And  before  that  can  even 
happen,  the  violation  cannot  be  a misde- 
meanor and  the  suspect  must  have  a criminal 
record. 

“There  are  a couple  of  hoops  the  statute 


cabs  for  you  to  jump  through  before  you  can 
use  the  tool  in  it  to  process  these  folks  over 
to  the  feds,”  said  Schrad.  “I  think  that's  a key 
thing  to  remember.” 

Municipal  law  enforcement  has  always 
had  the  authority  to  turn  over  to  immigra- 
tion any  undocumented  aben  they  have 
stopped  who  has  a violent  criminal  history. 
"That's  why  it’s  not  going  to  dramaacaUy 
change  anything  we  do,”  she  told  LEN. 

Flaherty  also  bebeves  that  a partnership 
with  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security 
wib  provide  just  another  tool  for  the  agency 
to  in  pursuit  of  traditional  invesugabons, 
such  as  drug  and  gang  cases. 

Under  the  agreement  being  negotiated,  30 
to  50  state  pobce  officers  would  undergo  the 
five-week  training  course.  They  would  be 
stationed  throughout  the  state,  with  one 
attached  to  each  of  the  24  drug  task  forces 
in  Virginia.  When  carrying  out  immigrabon 
enforcement,  the  officers  would  be  under  the 
supervision  of  federal  authoribes. 

"If  we  have  a situabon  where  we  see  that 
maybe  the  level  of  criminabty  is  going  to 
increase,  or  the  situaQon  is  going  to  become 
violent,  this  is  another  tool  in  our  toolbox,” 
said  Rahcrty.  “Maybe  we  can  interdict  before 
the  situabon  moves  to  a higher  level.  .Quite 
frankly,  I think  we’re  talking  about  deabng 
with  cases  where  people  arc  perpetrating 
crimes  within  their  own  community  and  their 
own  culture.” 
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It  may  have  taken  decades  to 
rtaeb  eriUtal  mass,  but  when  ibe  bud^t  erisis 
that  bad  bttn  looming  over  tbt  of 
Pitlsburgb  since  tbe  collapse  of  Us  steel 
industry finally  struck  antbin  tbe  past  year,  the 
consequences  for  tbe  city’s  Police  Bureau  were 
swift  and  severe  — a hundred  or  more  Icyoffs, 
the  dissolution  of  its  full-time  SWAT  team, 
and  a radical  reorgam\ation  of  tbe  agjsncy. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  the 

bureau  svas  less  than  two  yean  removed from 
the  oversight  of  a 1 997  consent  decree  with  the 
Justice  Department,  whose  objectives  and 
mandates  it  was  determined  to  continue 
meeting.  Ary  one  of  these  developments  would 
try  the  skills  of  a police  leader,  but  Police 
Cbif  Rsrhert  W.  McNeilly  Jr.  has  always 
been  one  to  turn  cballenff  into  opportunity. 

McNeilJy,  a former  JSiarine  who 

is  now  an  officer  in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve, 
has  served  his  entire  27 year  law  enforcement 
carter  with  his  hometown  a^ny.  Back  in 
1 996,  Mayor  Tom  Murphy  was  looking  for 
someone  lo  lead  a troubled  department  through 
perilous  waters.  A pending  civil-rights  lawsuit 
filed  by  the  heal  chapter  of  tbeACLU 
eventually  led  to  the  five-year  agreement 
between  the  Justice  Department  and  the  city. 

With  a reputation  as  a firm  but fair 
disciplinarian,  McNeilly  set  to  work 
transforming  bis  department.  Matty  of  the 
initiatives  he  bad  planned  a!  tbe  time  of  his 
apjrointment  were  incorporated  into  tbe  consent 
decree.  With  the  backing  of  the  Justice 
Department,  he  was  able  lo  make  significant 
improvements  to  the  police  bureau  within  the 
first  two  years  of  tbe  afftement.  McNeilly 
quickly  recogmqed  bow  tbe  agreement  could  be 
a boon  lo  his  department,  rather  than  a 
millstone.  Federal  support  was  used  to  achieve 
a dramatic  overhaul  of  the  PPB 's  technology. 
The  jewel  in  the  crown  is  tbe  department's 
vaunted  Performance  Assessment  and  Review 
System,  or  PARS. 

A pioneering  early-warning 

system  designed  to  help  supervisors  identify  ‘ 
troubled  officers  (and  exceptional  ones),  PARS 
is  widely  seen  as  a model  of  its  kind  by 
academics  and  practitioners  around  tbe 
country.  When  it  looked  like  there  was  no 
system  that  could  do  the  ^eof  extensive 
tracking  that  the  Justice  Department  required, 
tbe  agenty  set  to  work  creating  its  own.  PARS 
if  used  daily  by  supervisors  and  continues  to 
expand  as  new  databases  are  added 

McNeilIy*s  wife,  Catherine,  is 

also  a veteran  PPB  ofircer.  It  was  Catherine 
McNally,  a commander  in  tharg!  of  the 
agency 's  research  and  development  division, 
whose  leadership  the  chief  credited  for  tbe 
success  of  PARS. 

The  latest  challenge  for  McNeilly 
will  be  steering  the  department  through  dire 
fiscal  straits.  A financial  recovery  plan  passed 
ly  the  City  Council  in  June  under  Act  47,  a 
state  law  aimed  at  helping  distressed  munici- 
palities, Will  require  $33  million  in  spending 
cuts  next  year  and  impose  $4 1 million  in  new 
taxes.  As  tbe  city's  largest  single  work  force, 
police  art  expected  to  bear  tbe  brunt  of  tbe 
plan,  which  will  subject  officers  to  fitness 
standards,  civilianiqe  38  administrative  jobs 
and  eliminate  the  master JJoHce  officer  position. 

McNeilly  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Police  Executive  Risearcb  Forum’s 
National  Leadership  Award  in  2003.  He 
graduated  from  Duquesne  University  with  a 
bachelor's  dt^e  in  psychology,  and  is  working 
toward  a master’s  in  public  policy  managment 
from  tbe  University  of  Pittsburg.  A former 
award-winningpower  lifter,  McNeilly  also 
holds  belts  in  four  martial  arts  disciplints. 


The  TEN  interview 


Robert  W.  McNeilly  Jr. 

Police  Chief  of  the  Pittsburgh  Police  Bureau 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Jennifer  Nislow 


LA  W ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  In  recent 
years,  the  ay  of  Pitlsburgb  has  been  in  the  grip  of 
severe  budget  constraints.  How  is  the  situation 
affecting  the  Police  Bureau?  Do  you  have  arry  idea  of 
how  bad  things  can  git  at  this  point,  or  how  long  the 
situation  might  last? 

McNEILLY:  No,  I don’t  know,  because 
there  are  a couple  of  different  groups 
looking  at  the  city’s  finances  nght  now.  We 
have  the  Oversight  Board  that  is  reviewing 
all  of  the  Gnances.  And  we  also  have  people 
from  Act  47  who  are  reviewing  all  the 
Gnances,  and  I guess  they  will  be  making 
recommendations  within  the  next  coming 
months 

LENcAre  things  as  bad  as  you've  ever  seen  them? 

McNEILLY:  I’d  say  so,  yes.  It’s  been 
coming  for  the  last  40  years  or  so,  ever  smee 
the  sreel  mills  closed  and  a lot  of  the 
railroads  left  the  city.  I think  it’s  something 
that’s  we’ve  been  heading  towards  for  many 
decades. 

LEN:  Youn  is  one  of  the  few  departments  that 
have  bad  to  take  the  radical  step  of  actually  hying 
off  officers.  There  is  always  that  threat,  that 
expectation,  but  you  actually  had  to  do  it.  What 
steps  bad  the  city  taken  up  to  this  point  to  avoid 
layoffs? 

McNEILLY:  You  have  to  back  up,  say,  to 
when  Mayor  Murphy  was  elected  m 1993; 
they  weren't  going  to  make  payroll  that  year. 
They  were  a lot  of  individual  measures  they 
took,  Gke  that  year  they  sold  the  Water 
Department  to  the  Water  and  Sewer 
AuthoDty.  That  was  the  only  way  they  were 
able  to  raise  enough  money  to  tide  the  city 
over  for  many  years.  .Mong  the  way  they’ve 
done  many  other  one-stop  half-measures 
that  were  intended  to  get  the  city  through 
another  year  — except  they’re  at  the  point 
now  where  they’ve  just  about  run  out  of 
things  to  do.  We  GnaUy  had  a mayor  who  had 
the  courage  to  know  that  we  needed  to 
change  the  tax  base  — not  that  the  others 
didn’t;  the  other  mayors  may  have  too,  but 
Mayor  Murphy  felt  that  we  were  at  a time 
where  it  was  necessary  to  insist  that  the  tax 
laws  be  changed. 

There  have  been  about  four  or  Gve 
vanous  studies  done  — I don’t  even 
remember  the  names  of  all  of  them  — but 
they  all  said  the  same  thing;  the  tax  structure 
had  to  be  changed.  We’re  not  the  same  city 
we  were  50  or  60  years  ago. 

LEN:  The  bureau  mounted  a big  recruitment  effort 
a few  years  ago,  when  it  was  very  difficult  to  gt 
people  to join  law  enforcement.  Is  that  recruitment 
effort  still  onging  in  the  face  of  these  hyoffs  and 
budgt  cuts? 

McNEILLY:  What  do  you  mean  by  “big 
recruitment  effort"? 

LEN:  Tbe  PPB  was  among  maty  other  depart- 
ments that  were  working  bard  to  bring  more  people 
into  the  ranks  — amid  talk  that  the  poo!  of 


applicants  had  dned  up.... 

McNEILLY:  Let  me  say  this:  We  have 
always  worked  hard  to  try  to  get  more 
women  and  minoniy  applicants.  Wc’vc  never 
had  difGculty  in  trying  to  get  appbeants, 
penod.  We’ve  always  had  an  abundance, 
many  more  than  wc  needed.  In  fact  wc’vc 
got  hundreds  of  people  sitting  on  the  list 
nght  now  who  could  have  been  hired.  .\ny 
time  we  give  a test,  wc  always  have  many 
more  candidates  apply  than  wc  have 
positions  fur,  m contrast  with  what  many 
other  municipalities  sec.  Some  places  in  New 
York,  they  used  to  get  thousands,  now  they 
get  maybe  hundreds 

I wouldn’t  say  that's  true  all  over  the 
country,  because  there  arc  many  places  that 
soil  don’t  have  a problem  attracting  people. 

If  wc  gave  a test  tomorrow.  I’m  sure  wc 
would  come  up  with  hundreds  of  candidates. 
We  did  have  people  working  to  recruit  for 
the  last  test,  but  that’s  just  normal;  wc  were 


"There's  always  community  concern  with 
everything  we  do.  We're  in  the  business  of 
community  policing.  The  community  is  part 
of  the  equation." 


mosdy  trying  to  draw  more  women  and 
minority  candidates,  because  wc  don’t  seem 
to  have  a problem  recruiting  white  males. 

LEN:  Does  the  fact  that  the  Gy  of  Pitfthurgh  is 
having  dirt  budgtary  problems  impact  your  efforts  to 
draw  mmonhes  and  women  onto  the  force? 

McNEIi-LY:  Look,  if  you’ve  got  people 
laid  off,  you  gotta  take  back  the  people  you 
had  before  you  add  new  ones.  I don’t  know 
what  the  makeup  is  of  the  people  who  were 
laid  off.  I’m  sure  there  were  some  women 
and  some  minoncies.  The  last  hired  were  the 
ones  that  were  furloughed,  and  chose  arc  the 
ones  that  arc  being  called  back.  Right  now, 
out  of  the  102  that  we  had  laid  off.  only  14 
are  yet  to  be  called  back,  .^nd  probably  some 
of  them  will  be  coming  back  within  the  next 
couple  of  months. 

Extreme  Makeover 
LEN:  There  was  a recent  reorgyiniigition  of  the 
ciy's  police  distnets.  What  prompted  this,  and  how 
has  it  bttn  working  out? 

McNEILLY:  W'hen  you  look  at  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  and  you  compare  us  with  other 
ernes  of  our  population,  or  even  larger 
populations,  wc  had  six  patrol  districts. 

There  arc  some  that  have  as  few  as  three, 
four  or  Gve  patrol  distnets.  Back  in  1986  they 
were  going  to  go  to  Gve  patrol  distnets,  and 
there  was  such  a public  outcry  that  they 
decided  to  go  to  sue  instead  You  have  to 
remember,  10  years  ago  we  had  a bttle  more 
than  1 ,300  officers;  now  we’ve  got  900.  You 
have  to  look  at  what  you’re  doing,  how 
you're  conducting  business,  and  make  a 
determination  of  what’s  the  most  effective 
way  of  domg  it. 

Pittsburgh  is  small  geographic -wuc,  about 
55  square  miles.  If  you  look  at  other  cities. 


bkc  Cincinnati,  which  has  similar  type 
population  and  similar  type  of  terrain,  they 
have  76  square  miles  and  they  have  five 
patrol  zones  Wc  had  six.  We’re  only  two- 
thirds  of  (he  size,  geographically,  of  the  City 
of  CmcmnatJ  It’s  not  just  Cincinnau,  there 
arc  many  other  cities  that  arc  similar  I had  a 
whole  bsc  of  cities  that  had  an)'whcrc  ftom 
70  square  miles  to  600  square  miles,  with  the 
same  population  as  Pittsburgh,  and  roughly 
about  the  same  size  department,  and  they 
only  had  five  districts.  It's  not  a matter  of 
how  many  districts  you  have.  It’s  a matter  of 
the  number  of  pobcc  officers  you  have  per 
thousand  of  populalioji.  So  it  ranks  m the 
rruddle,  I would  say,  maybe  the  high  middle 

LEN:  When  you  did  this  rrorgini^ation.  was  there 
ary  kind  of  communiy  concern  about  what  it  would 
mean  on  a practical  level?  And  f so.  bowdidyou 
deal  with  that? 

McNEILLY:  Of  course  there  was  commu- 
nity concern.  There’s  always  communit)- 
concern  with  everything  wc  do  Wc’rc  in  the 
business  of  commuiuty  pobcing  The 
commuruty  is  part  of  the  equation.  When  wc 
look  at  making  safe  streets,  the  pobcc  play  a 
part  and  the  commurut)’  pbys  a part 

You  have  to  remember  I came  back  from 
rmbiary  service  on  July  26  of  last  year.  And  a 
week  or  two  ago  I was  told  that  we  were 
going  to  have  100  fewer  officers  than  I had 
when  1 came  back,  and  we  were  abeady  100 
below  what  we  had  two  years  before.  There 
wasn’t  much  time  to  make  decisions  on  how 
to  make  sure  things  worked.  It  would  be  nice 
to  think  that  we  had  time  to  consult  with 
every  single  person  in  the  community  who 
wanted  to  add  somelhmg  to  what  we  needed 
to  do.  But  I think  we  look  at  people  who  are 
in  budget  departments  to  be  able  to  do  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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budgeting,  and  we  look  at  people  m fire 
bureaus  to  determine  how  to  fight  fires.  Wc 
need  to  look  at  managers  in  a poLcc  agency 
to  determine  the  best  way  to  provide  police 
services 

We  did  consult  with  many  members  of 
the  command  staff,  and  wc  had  to  make 
decisions  very  quickly  because  you  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  it  wasn’t  )ust  laying  off  102 
pobce  officers.  If  wc  had  done  that  ]ust  from 
patrol,  we  would  have  lost  Gve  or  six  officers 
per  shift,  from  each  of  the  duty  locations. 
'I'hat  would  significantly  impact  the  amount 
of  umc  somebody  had  to  wait  when  they 
called  91 1 , and  also  have  a significant  impact 
on  patrols  that  were  on  the  street.  But  we 
had  made  a determination  as  to  what  our 
core  services  were  Wc  had  to  be  able  to 
provide  those  and  cut  areas  where  we  could. 

If  you  look  at  the  number  of  people  that 
It  took  to  staff  one  patrol  district,  you  need 
23  people  in  that  district  before  you  ever  get 
one  person  in  the  street.  You  need  a 
commander,  you  need  four  Leutenanrs,  you 
nine  sergeants,  you  need  five  desk  officers, 
you  need  a crime  analyst,  you  need  a enme- 


prevention  officer,  you  need  a couple  of 
clerks.  That's  a lot  of  people  that  aren’t 
actively  involved  in  pobcing  on  the  street. 
There  were  some  demotions  There  were 
some  reassignmcnts  from  investigations 
because  wc  downsized  everything;  from  15 
commanders  to  12,  and  1 think  six  fewer 
lieutenants  and  14  or  16  fewer  sergeants. 
When  you  don’t  have  1,300  officers,  you 
don't  need  as  many  supervisors.  When  you 
have  900,  you  need  fewer  supervisors.  So  wc 
looked  at  the  best  way  to  provide  pobce 
services  with  what  we  had,  and  wc  had  to 
downsize  a number  of  personnel,  a number 
of  ranks,  a number  of  pobce  stations.  And 
wc  had  to  determine  the  best  way  to  provide 
those  pobce  services  with  the  resources  wc 
were  left  with 

LEN:  Anti  bow  hat  this  worked  onti 

McNEILLY:  'X’ell,  we’re  still  providing 
pobce  services 

LEN:  The  bureau  rrpertedt)  disbanded  Us  S\t^AT 
learn  What  has  taken  its  plate? 

McNEILLY:  I wouldn’t  say  it  was  dis 
banded.  But  wc  did  have  a full-time  SWAT 
team,  and  if  you  looked  at  any  other  city  this 
size,  you'd  be  hard  pressed  to  find  any  that 
have  a fuli-time  SWAT  team  What  we 
looked  at  doing  was  making  a part-time 
SWAT  team.  As  it  was,  wc  had  lost  many 
officers  through  early  retirement  because  of 
the  change  in  the  contract;  the  officers  were 
often  taking  advantage  of  health  care 
benefits  that  would  be  fully  paid  for  the  rest 
of  their  bves  if  they  reured  before  the  end 
of  bst  year  You  had  a lot  of  retirements.  Wc 
could  not  afford  to  have  a full-time  SWAT 
unit  any  longer,  it  needed  to  be  part-time. 
And  we’d  been  in  ncgotiauons  with  the  FOP 
to  determine  how  we  can  do  it  efficiently 
timcwisc  and  costwise.  In  the  meantime.  We 


called  on  the  county  when  wc  needed  a 
SWAT  team,  'Fhc  county  provided  it  free  of 
cost.  It  is  now  caUed  the  Special  Emergency 
Response  Team,  and  they  arc  m various 
phases  of  training  for  different  types  of 
calls.  They  have  received  some  training,  and 
they'll  be  receiving  more.  There’ll  be  more 
discussions  with  the  FOP  to  see  how  we  can 
make  our  time  work  more  cfficicndy. 

LEN:  W hat's  U like  now  that  the  bureau  is  in  the 
"post-consent  decree"  era?  Did  the  a^ncy  meet  the 
ffals  and  the  objectives  that  had  been  set  under  the 
decree? 

McNEILLY:  Let  me  say  that  not  only  did 
we  meet  all  the  goats  and  objectives  of  the 
consent  decree,  we  set  our  standards  a bttle 
higher  than  what  was  required  of  us.  If  you 
read  (he  quarterly  reports  from  the  auditor, 
you’U  see  that  he  said  that.  Wc  did  much 
more  than  we  were  required  to  do  under  the 
consent  decree.  We  stated  that  we  would 
continue  our  operations,  even  though  we 
were  not  under  consent  decree,  as  we  did 
before  while  wc  were  under  consent  decree. 
And  we  have  connnued  to  do  that. 


LEN:  So  you  have  continued  to  meet  those 
mandates  now  that  it’s  lifted. 

McNEILLY:  That’s  nght. 

PARS  for  the  Course 

LEN:  The  city 's  Performance  Assessment  and 
Pitnew  System  was  a pioneenng  early-warning 
system  for  police  emphyees.  Specifically,  how  has 
PARS  changed  the  agsn<y? 

McNEILLY:  I think  significantly.  You  said 
the  word  ‘pioneer,’  and  I bebeve  we  cbd 
because  when  we  were  required  to  build  an 
early  warning  system  under  the  consent 
decree,  we  looked  around  the  country,  and 
there  was  no  system  that  could  do  what  was 
being  required  of  us  in  the  decree.  So  wc 
went  on  to  build  our  own,  and  did  every- 
thing that  was  required  by  our  consent 
decree;  in  fact  wc  did  more  We  tracked 
things  that  we  weren’t  required  to  track,  bke 
vehicle  accidents  and  sick  days  and  some 
other  issues.  And  we  use  that  system  on  a 
regular  basis.  Our  supervisors  use  it  daily, 
they  make  quarterly  reports  to  theu  training 
officer,  and  the  officer,  from  those  reports, 
gives  a presentation  to  the  Command  Staff 
on  a quarterly  basis.  This  presentation  has 
been  viewed  by  dozens  — scores  — of 
other  major  pobce  departments  in  this 
country,  and  we’ve  even  had  the  pobce 
department  of  Northern  Ireland  here  to 
look  at  how  wc  did  things. 

LEN:  Has  the  ystem  been  modified  over  the  years? 
How? 

McNEILLY:  It’s  ongoing;  we’re  looking  to 
improve  it  constantly.  In  fact,  within  the  bst 
year  wc  were  able  to  add  secondary  employ- 
ment, since  a number  of  our  officers  work 
off-duty  details.  We’re  also  looking  to  include 
a vehicle  pursuits  system.  We're  constandy 
looking  at  what  we  can  do  to  improve  it. 


LEN:  As  you  see  it,  what  is  there  about  PARS 
that  makes  it  adaptable  for  other  aginaes  around  the 
country? 

McNEILLY:  Well,  you  can  take  any  one  of 
our  components.  For  example,  there’s  a 
pobce  foundation  that’s  marketing  a system 
called  RAMS;  I’m  not  quite  sure  what  that 
acronym  stands  for,  but  I know  they  use  four 
different  fields.  They  track  use  of  force,  sick 
days,  and  I think  vehicle  pursuits  or  acci- 
dents, one  or  the  other.  I don’t  remember 
what  the  fourth  one  was.  But  we  track  all  of 
those.  And  actually,  I think  our  system  does 
It  better  because  they  designate  — I’m  not 
quite  sure  how  to  say  it  — they  choose  the 
number  they  chink  they  want  to  have  the 
officer  highlight.  For  example,  with  use  of 
force,  two  uses  of  force  in  a month  might 
highbght  the  officer  in  yellow,  whereas  four 
would  highlight  red.  I’m  just  giving  those 
numbers  — I don’t  know  if  that’s  exactly 
what  it  said. 

What  out  system  does  is  it  tracks  each  use 
of  force,  and  then  makes  comparisons  with 
the  officer’s  peers,  the  officer  who’s  working 
that  shift  at  that  duty  location.  If  it’s  one 


standard  deviation  above,  it’s  highbghted  in 
yellow,  and  two  deviations  above  it’s  high- 
bghted in  red.  I think  wc  have  a better 
system  of  looking  at  the  officers  instead  of 
just  putting  a number  in  there.  The  computer 
does  more  for  us  by  doing  the  calculations. 

Computers  and  Clearances 

LEN:  Your  sex  crimes  unit  has  one  of  the  highest 
clearance  rates  in  the  country  at  this  point,  better 
than  80  percent.  How  didyou  achieve  this, 
particularly  in  light  of  trouble  that  other  depart- 
ments have  seemed  to  have  with  these  types  of  cases? 

McNElLLY:  Web,  there  are  fluctuations 
yearly  of  clearance  rates,  just  as  there  are 
with  crime  rates.  I bebeve  our  people  have 
been  doing  a good  job,  and  I think  our 
computer  system  is  the  reason  why  we  are 
having  high  clearance  rates.  And  the  reason 
why  I say  that  is  when  we  look  for  people  to 
put,  say,  in  narcoQcs,  we  go  out  and  see 
who’s  doing  the  searches,  who  are  conduct- 
mg  searches,  who  have  a higher  number  of 
searches,  and  wc  abeady  know  from  our 
reports  that  we  get  at  the  quarterly  meetings 
of  our  Command  Staff  that  officers  domg 
the  most  searches  arc  already  doing  them 
thoroughly  and  legally.  So  if  we’re  looking 
for  officers  for  Narcotics,  we  know  how  to 
find  them;  the  computer  system  tells  us  that. 
Right  now,  we’re  going  to  move  about  three 
more  into  traffic;  we’re  using  the  computer 
system  to  determine  who  makes  the  brgest 
number  of  traffic  stops.  If  you  find  the  nght 
people  for  the  nght  posmons,  let  them  do 
their  jobs  and  just  supervise  them,  you’ll 
have  good  results. 

LEN:  So  it's  more  than Just  a cate  of  looking  for 
potential  problem  officers  — you  actualty  use  it  as  a 
consideration  in  assignments  as  well. . . . 

McNElLLY:  I should  say  we  do  that  90 
percent  of  the  time. 


LEN:  Is  that  unique,  do  you  think,  in  terms  of 
bow  other  departments  use  these  types  of  tystems? 

McNElLLY:  I don’t  know  what  other 
departments  do.  I would  unagine  they  do 
something  simibr  if  they  have  a system  that 
can  provide  the  information.  There  are  some 
departments  that  have  some  very  good 
systems;  the  L.A.  sheriff,  the  Phoenix  pobce, 
they  all  have  good  systems. 

The  Cost  of  Vigilance 

LEN:  In  light  of  the  city ’s  finanaa!  woes  — and 
this  is  something  that  other  departments  have  had 
some  trouble  with  as  well  — how  has  your 
department  manaffd  to  meet  the  demands  of  orange 
alerts  and  other  Homeland  Security  concerns? 

McNElLLY:  Well,  a lot  of  it  is  dibgence.  1 
bebeve  that  our  officers  are  aware  of  the 
situation  our  country  finds  itself  in  today.  I 
don’t  think  it’s  any  surpnse  that  across  the 
country  that  there  has  been  increased 
vigilance,  not  only  by  the  pobce,  but  by  the 
communiQcs.  There  are  things  that  would  be 
helpful,  if  we  had  additional  funds  to  be  able 
to  purchase  additional  equipment  needed.  I 
think  for  the  most  part,  though,  not  only  out 
agency,  but  agencies  across  the  United  States 
have  been  working  hard  to  try  to  provide  for 
pubbe  safety. 

LEN:  When  the  country  gpes  to  a heightened  alert 
status,  what  does  that  mean  for  your  department, 
and  what  are  some  of  the  financial  considerations 
involved? 

McNElLLY:  Well,  without  going  into  any 
detail,  there  are  some  things  that  we  do,  bke 
increased  security  checks  and  surveiUance  of 
additional  locations.  There  could  be  more 
expenses,  but  I don’t  think  it  serves  us  well 
to  be  able  to  discuss  them  pubbcly. 

LEN:  Are  there  ary  tystemic  changfsyou  feel  art 
necessary  for  law  enforcement  agencies  to  continue 
meeting  the  demands  of  homeland  security? 

McNElLLY:  I think  it’s  important  to  keep 
in  mind  — I was  just  at  a Pobce  Executive 
Research  Forum  meeting  recently,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  probably  the  most  effective 
way  of  fighting  terrorism  is  through 
community  pobcing,  keeping  those  bonds 
and  that  mteracQon  with  the  community. 
Community  pobcing  is  important  in  fighting 
crime;  it’s  important  in  fighting  terrorism.  So 
I think  in  many  respects  our  efforts  to  fight 
crime  also  fight  terronsm.  Remember,  a lot 
of  terrorists  finance  themselves  through 
criminal  enterprise.  And  I think  mtelbgence 
information,  crime  information,  is  probably 
one  of  the  major  steps  you  need  to  under- 
take to  assist  local  law  enforcement  in 
fighting  terrorism. 

LEN:  W hat  can  the  federal  government  do  to  make 
^hings  better  for  municipal  chiefs  who  are  trying  to 
meet  these  homeland  security  demands? 

McNElLLY:  There  arc  many  things, 
although  I don’t  want  to  get  involved  in  all 
the  pobtics  surrounding  the  issue  of 
terronsm  today.  But  like  I said  before,  I think 
there’s  a lot  of  similanty  between  fighting 
terronsm  and  fightmg  enme.  Anything  that 
wiU  help  us  fight  crime  also  helps  in  the 
battle  against  terrorism.  I think  information 
is  probably  the  biggest  thing.  I saw  Chicago’s 
computer  system  on  how  they  track  criminal 
information,  and  I think  their  system  is 


"When  we  were  required  to  build  an  early  warning  system  under  the 
consent  decree,  there  was  no  system  that  could  do  what  was  being 
required  of  us.  So  we  went  on  to  build  our  own." 


"If  the  Federal  government  were  able  to  help  municipalities  finance  computer  systems  to 
track  cnme  and  provide  information  for  police  officers,  that  would  probably  be  extremely 
helpful  in  the  fight  against  terrorism." 


undoubtedly  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
Chicago  has  continued  to  see  a decrease  m 
the  cnme  rate  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
while  across  the  nation  many  other  munia- 
paliQcs  have  seen  an  increase.  If  the  Federal 
government  were  able  to  help  municipalities 
finance  computer  systems  to  track  crime  and 
provide  information  for  police  officers,  that 
would  probably  be  extremely  helpful  m the 
fight  against  terronsm. 

Whither  Community  Policing? 

LEN:  Wilh  cuts  bang  made  to  the  justice 
Deparlment’s  COPS  office,  u/hert  do  you  see  the 
future  of  communty  polianggping?  Do  you  think 
It’s  so  embedded  in  law  enforcement  at  this  point  that 
it  will  just  continue  to  growl 

McNEILLY:  I guess  that’s  not  a ccrtaint)-- 
There  was  discussion  of  that  at  the  PERF 
meeting-  It’s  not  just  me  that  believes  that 
community  policing  is  the  key  to  fighting 
terronsm;  it’s  many  chiefs  of  police. 

LEN:  Is  that  point  ^tting  across  to  your federal 
counterparts? 

McNEILLY:  I’ve  talked  to  some  of  the 
people  in  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Secunty,  and  I think  they  may  have  a 
beginning  of  an  understanding.  Thar’s  what’s 
important.  If  you  think  about  some  of  the 
errors  we’ve  expencnced  like  m Oklahoma 
City  — that  was  solved  by  local  law  enforce- 
ment through  a traffic  stop.  Part  of  our  anti- 
terronst  activitj’  has  either  been  preventive, 
or  apprehensions  being  made  by  local  law 
enforcement.  There’s  a lot  more  local  law 
enforcement  out  there  than  there  are  federal 
agents,  so  you  need  that  connection  with 
Homeland  Security. 

LEN:  Do you  think  that  the  Office  of  Homeland 
Seairity  has  been  responsive  to  this  so  far? 

McNEILLY:  Well,  I don’t  want  to  answer 
for  [PERF  executive  director]  Chuck  Wexler 
or  [president)  Bill  Bratton-  I’m  sure  they 
would  know  just  how  those  discussions  are 
going-  But  let’s  just  say  that  we’re  hopeful. 

LEN:  Given  Pittsburgh’s  proximity  to  three  other 
states,  what  has  been  the  level  of  interstate  and 
interagency  cooperation?  As  important,  how  do you 
improve  on  the  mrrent  state  of  affairs? 

McNEILLY:  Well,  let  me  say  that  I think 
we  do  lead  the  nation  in  one  respect,  even 
before  9/11;  wc  had  been  working  on  our 
regional  response  capability  to  vanous  types 
of  threats,  including  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  It’s  referred  to  as  Region  13  — 
that’s  the  13  counties  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  TTiere  are  regular  meetings.  We 
know  the  resources  that  are  available  to  us 
from  the  vanous  agencies  — there’s  13 
kinds.  We  have  done  joint  training  in  the 
past  I think  we’re  probably  ahead  of  the 
curve  as  far  as  regionalizing  response  to 
major  incidents. 

LEN:  And  this  was  in  place  before  9/11?  Did 
rtgonal  efforts  ffvw from  there? 

McNEILLY:  Wc  were  moving  in  that 
direction,  and  I think  that  did  improve 
things. 

LEN:  Since  9/ 1 1 .you've  been  called  to  active 
reserve  duty  twice.  W^hat  has  that  meant  to  you.  and 


to  the  bureau? 

McNEILLY:  At  any  one  nme  I think  wc 
may  have  2 percent  of  our  officers  called  to 
miLtary  duty,  so  it’s  not  a sigruficant  number 
for  an  agency  of  our  size,  Wc  have  people 
coming  and  going  all  the  tunc,  some 
returning,  some  being  called  up.  I was  called 
up  twice:  the  first  time  for  three  and  a half 
months,  the  second  time  for  four  and  a half 
I was  fortunate  in  that,  due  to  my  job 
qualifications  in  the  Coast  Guard.  I was  able 
to  stay  in  the  area  here.  I was  able  to  have 
regular  contact  with  the  deputy  chief  who 
was  acting  as  Chief  in  my  absence  1 was  able 
to  keep  informed  of  what  was  occurring  in 
the  PoLce  Bureau,  putting  me  a position  to 
take  over  immediately  upon  my  return. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  nationwide  impact  do  you 
think  the  toss  of  police  to  active  militaiy  duty  is 
having  on  local police  departments? 

McNEILLY:  Well,  like  I said,  all  I can 
answer  for  is  our  department,  and  the 
percentage  of  our  officers  at  any  one  time 
on  militaty  duty.  We  have  more  people  than 
that  who  arc  on  vacation  at  any  one  amc  and 
ate  off  sick.  I don't  think  that  impacts  our 
operaaons  in  a great  way.  But  I can’t  answer 
for  any  other  department;  I just  don’t  know. 

Follow  the  Leader 
LEN:  You  recently  won  the  PHRF  National 
Leadership  Award.  Is  there  an  ongping  relationship 
between  the  Pittsburgh  Police  Bureau  and  PERF. 
perhaps  to  the  extent  where  the  organi^Uon  uses 
your  department  as  pilot  test  site? 

McNEILLY:  I do  work  with  PERF  We 
send  people  to  the  Senior  Management 
Institute  for  Police  yearly.  We  have  a 
commander  slated  to  attend  this  year's 
session.  Wc  have  regular  contact  with  people 
in  PERF.  So  we  have  been  involved  in  some 
of  the  ongoing  studies  they’ve  offered,  and 


give  help  in  even  more. 

LEN:  Wouldyou  like  to  gif  the  department  more 
involved  in  that  type  of  mearxb? 

McNEILLY:  I think  It’s  important.  PERI-  is 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  research  that’s 
necessary  to  determine  best  practices  in  law 
enforcement,  where  bw  enforcement  needs 
to  be  going  m the  future.  They  have  been 
proponents  of  problem-onented  policing, 
commufuty  policing  They’ve  done  studies  in 
several  areas  that  have  been  important  to  our 
understanding  those  practices. 

LEN:  Has  the  Pittsburgh  Police  Bureau  been 
involved  in  a PERF  study  recently? 

McNEILLY:  In  fact.  I’m  involved  in  one 
now.  Actually  it’s  two  subjects:  use  of  force, 
and  mass  demonstrations, 

LEN:  What  are  these  sUuiies  lookingfor? 

McNEILLY:  I’hey’tc  looking  for  best 
pracuces.  They  had  people  there  from  Israel, 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  from  many  major 
cities  in  the  United  .States  and  Canada  Each 
one  of  those  places  presents  wide  differ- 
ences when  you’re  calking  about  mass 
demonstradons  and  use  of  force  What  they 
deal  with  in  Israel  is  a lot  different  than  what 
they  deal  with  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
Northern  Ireland,  and  what  wc  may  do  in 
Pittsburgh.  But  they’re  looking  for  best 
pracuces,  or  at  least  guidelines  for  depart- 
ments, in  order  to  help  develop  policies. 

For  example,  one  of  the  subjects  wc 
talked  about  was  fleeing  vehicles.  Many 
departments  prohibit  finng  at  fleeing 
vehicles.  It  was  menuoned  that  in  Boston, 
when  Paul  Evans  was  commissioner  there, 
he  prohibited  officers  from  shooting  at 
moving  vehicles,  and  his  union  voted  no- 
confidence  in  him.  'I'hat’s  part  of  the 
problem  now  when  you  have  a chief 


cxecuuve  who  develops  a poLcy  which  is 
parallel  to  that  of  many  other  city  depart 
ments,  but  the  union  strongly  opposes  it. 

LEN:  Wbat  do  you  do  in  cases  bke  that? 

McNEILLY:  Well,  that’s  why  we’re  meeting. 

LEN:  The  Pittsburgh  area  u borne  to  a number  of 
top  universities.  Is  there  ongpmg  interaction  between 
the  police  bureau  and  academia? 

McNEILLY:  Over  the  last  several  years  we 
had  several  projects  we  worked  on  with  the 
Carncgic-Mellon  University 

LEN:  Could yougm  me  an  example? 

McNEILLY:  One  was  studying  our 
Manchester  section,  on  the  North  Side  They 
were  looking  at  extni  patrols  and  what  kind 
of  impact  wc  had  with  special  patrols 
looking  for  firearms  acuvity,  and  how  that 
would  impact  on  the  cnme  rate  in  the 
Manchester  secuon  of  our  city. 

LEN:  What  ts  airrently  the  department's  most 
prtssmgproblem?  / laiv  budget  problems  pretty  much 
edged  out  tome  other  concerns  for  the  time  being? 

McNEILLY:  The  must  pressing  « the 
budget  When  I was  asked  a year  ago,  when  1 
returned  from  military  duty,  what  was  the 
biggest  issue  facing  us,  I said  then  that  it  was 
liudgel  J learned  very  early  on  as  chief  that 
without  money  there’s  very  little  you  can  do. 
The  money  situation  is  first,  before  you  can 
take  care  of  other  business.  Hopefully  the 
city  can  stabilize  its  five-year  pbn  on  the 
budget,  and  thereby  be  in  a better  position 
on  other  areas  also 

LEN:  As you  made  your  way  through  the  ranks, 
what  was  your  most  challeng/ng  assignment? 

McNEILLY:  No  quesuon  — chief  of 
police.  Every  day  you're  making  difficult 
decisions  and  dealing  with  the  consequences 
of  those  decisions  Nothing  else  is  even 
close. 

LEN:  A lot  of  people  would  uiy  lergiant. . . 

McNEILLY:  I probably  would  have  said 
that  second,  because  that  was  my  fust 
supervisory  assignment  1 had  to  learn  how 
to  be  a supervisor  But  even  that  pales  by 
companson  with  what  I've  had  to  contend 
with  as  chief.  It’s  a whole  different  world 

LEN:  Do you  think  that  the  Pittsburgh  Police 
Bureau  ts  a better  agmey  todcry  than  tt  was  when  you 
took  command?  And  if  to,  how? 

McNEILLY:  I would  like  to  think  so  I 
think  the  Department  of  Justice  would  say 
wc  are.  That  gives  me  some  credibility  when 
1 say  that.  Just  look  at  what  wc'vc  done 
Before  I was  chief,  there  were  344  pobcc 
people  involved  m accidents  I-ast  year,  there 
were  120-somcthing  Wc’vc  looked  at 
everything  wc  needed  to  look  at,  manage- 
mcnt-wise  We’re  doing  more  trairung;  wc’rc 
having  less  accidents,  less  citizen  complaints 
filed  I think  the  officers  would  tell  you  that 
we're  much  more  accountable  for  all  of  our 
actions.  They  might  talk  about  that  with 
displeasure,  but  I think  that's  widely  recog- 
nized. 1 think  accountability  is  good.  I think 
our  commuruty  expects  that,  and  demands  it 


Chief  McNcilJy  relaxes  at  home  with  his  wife,  Pittsburgh  Police  Commander 
Catherine  McNeillv- 


Criminal  Justice  Library 

Learning  experience: 

Powerful,  enlightening  truths  in  "Kill  Zone" 


Into  the  Kill  Zone;  A Cop’s  Eye  View  of 
Deadly  Force. 

Hy  David  Klingcr. 

San  Ira/tdsco:  Joss^  liass,  2004. 
mpp.,m.95.  ' 


book  "Into  the  Kill  Zone;  A 
Cop’s  Eye  View  of  Deadly 
horcc.”  If  IS  a fascinating 
account  of  numerous  officer- 
involved  shootings.  But  the 
real  meat  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  candid  interviews  of 
scores  of  police  officers  who 
were  the  principals  in  those 
shoorings.  It  begins  with 
Klinger’s  account  of  a 
shooting  in  which  he  was 
involved  as  a young  Los 
Angeles  pobce  officer,  taking 
the  life  of  a man  who  was 
trying  to  kill  his  partner.  He 
writes,  "Edward  Randolph 
was  26  when  I lulled  him.  I 
was  23.  1 first  laid  eyes  on  him 
less  than  a minute  before  I 
shot  him,  so  I didn’t  know  his 


By  Daryl  F.  Gates 

No  other  person,  police  executive  or 
otherwise,  has  had  more  cxpcncncc  with 
police  shootings  than  have  1.  Dating  back  to 
the  early  60’s,  I have  been  involved  in  either 
the  uivesiigation  or  the  review  of  LA  PD 
officer-involved  shootings,  I even  go  back  to 
the  time  when  a young  lawyer  by  the  name 
of  Johnny  Cochran  first  came  to  the  public’s 
attention.  Johnny  represented  the  Dcadwylcr 
family  in  what  was  at  the  time  a very 
controversial  police  shooting,  sensationalized 
by  the  electronic  and  print  media.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  a coroner’s  inquest  was 
televised.  Johnny  lost  the  case,  because  of 
the  very  detailed  police  investigation,  which 
was  honest  and  forthright  in  assessing  the 
facts  regarding  the  shooting.  It  turned  our  to 
t)c  an  accidental  shooting,  precipitated  in 
large  part  by  the  erratic  actions  of 
Dcadwylcr,  I played  a significant  role  in  the 
investigation  of  that  shotnmg 

brom  1968  to  1992  1 reviewed  every  Ixjs 
Angeles  pobce  shooting  and/or  major  use  of 
force.  Whenever  a Los  Angeles  pobce  officer 
discharged  his  firearm  a detailed  investiga- 
tion IS  conducted.  I reviewed  them  all  for 
over  24  years. 

1 cite  the  above  to  give  credence  to  my 
comments  regarding  David  Kbngcr’s  new 


name,  how  old  he  was,  or  anything  else 
about  him  before  I ended  his  Ufe."  This 
piercingly  painful,  gntty  account  of  his  own 
cxpcncncc  in  a bfc-or-death  situauon  has 
given  him  a special  insight  and  a crcdibdity 
not  found  among  others  who  may  wnte  on 
this  subject. 

The  book  reads  bke  a novel.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  put  down.  It  was  a learning 


cxpcnence  for  me  even  with  rpy  many  years 
of  investigating  and  reviewing  pobce 
shootings.  Not  only  does  Kllhger  bnng  out 
“just  the  facts”  of  each  shooting,  he  goes 
into  the  backgrounds  of  those  who  were 
involved:  What  motivated  them  to  become 
pobce  officers.  How,  prior  to  entering  law 
enforcement,  they  morally  viewed  the 
possibibty  that  they  may  have  to  take  some 


human’s  bfe  in  the  line  of  duty.  How  they 
were  trained,  both  m the  academy  and  on  the 
streets,  to  deal  with  violent  situations  and 
how  to  prepare  themselves  mentally  to  kill. 
He  presents  stones  from  officers  about 
situations  wherein  they  could  have  shot,  but 
did  not.  Some  exceptionally  harrowing  spbt- 
second  decisions  turned  out  to  be  nght,  but 
just  as  easily  could  have  been  tragically 
wrong. 

As  I read  the  accounts  of  the  many 
shootings  in  “Kill  Zone,”  it  was  as  if  I were 
in  a time  warp.  I had  investigated  or  re- 
viewed so  many  bke  situauons  in  past  years. 
Officer’s  reactions  before,  during  and  after 
these  violent  incidents  can  be,  and  often  are, 
completely  different,  yet  underneath  there  is 
a sameness  that  cannot  help  but  strike  the 
reader  with  an  incredible  impact.  Clearly,  one 
cannot  firush  this  book  without  knowing 
that  pobce  officers  are  indeed  human  beings 
who  can  expenence  a plethora  of  emotions 
over  scnously  injuring  or  killing  another 
human  being.  There  is  a quabty  of  reverence 
for  human  bfe  that  runs  through  “Kill 
Zone,"  but  survival  takes  center  stage. 

"KiU  Zone”  is  a must  read  for  every 
pobce  officer.  It  is  even  more  so  for  pobce 
executives.  In  fact,  any  one  who  needs 
cnbghtenmcnt  regarding  pobce  shootings 
can  benefit  immeasurably  from  this  book, 
particularly  those  in  the  media.  Television 
could  do  a dramatic  attendon-gettuig  senes 
without  the  need  fora  single  fictional  story 
idea.  The  truth  is  far  more  powerful,  and  it  is 
all  there  in  “Kill  Zone.” 


(Daryl  p.  Gales  relired  in  1992  as  police  chief 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  a post  he 
held for  7 4 years. ) 


Got  a revolution: 


How  Compstat  changed  the  landscape 


The  Compstat  Paradigm:  Management 
Accountability  in  Policing,  Business  and 
the  Private  Sector. 

By  Vincent  E.  Henry 

N.  Y.:  Looseleaf  Imw  Publications,  2002. 

3S4 pp.,  S34.9S. 


By  Chet  Epperson 

No  other  program  in  law  enforcement 
has  had  as  profound  an  effect  on  how  the 
pobce  do  their  job  and  how  they  arc  held 
accountable  for  their  performance  as 
Compstat.  the  New  York  City  Bobcc 
Department’s  revolutionary  crime-fighting 
system.  \’incent  Henry,  a retired  NYPD 
sergeant  with  a Ph  D.  in  criminal  jusDce,  docs 
a fine  job  in  his  book  ‘The  Compstat 
Paradigm."  exploring  the  roots  and  ongins 
of  Compstat.  its  effect  on  the  New  York 
City  Pobce  Department,  and  its  residual 
impact  on  other  pobce  agencies  nauonwide. 

This  reviewer  has  read  similar  texts 
concerning  Compstat:  William  Bratton’s 
"Turnaround  How  America’s  Top  Cop 
Reversed  the  Crime  Epidemic,"  and  Jack 
Maple’s:  “The  Crime  Fighter:  Putting  The 
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Bad  Guys  Out  of  Business  ” Both  texts  arc 
well  wntten  and  effccavciy  address  major 
issues  in  pobcing,  but  Henry’s  text  serves  as 
the  starang  point,  the  bnck  and  mortar  for 
the  creation  of  a process  that  has  dramau- 
cally  changed  the  way  pobce  function 

At  the  start.  Henry  docs  a nice  job  of 
setting  the  stage  for  the  need  for  Compstat. 
Henry  details  the  concepts  of  pobce 
management  theory,  the  legacy  of  the  pobce 
professional  model,  and  the  history  of 
communit)’  pobcing.  All  of  these  areas  give 
nsc  to  the  need  for  the  Compstat  process  m 
the  PD,  and  in  turn  propel  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  phenomenon  in  other 
pobce  agencies  and  the  pnvate  sector. 

One  of  the  book’s  strongest  points  is 
Henry  s repeated  reference  to  how  Compstat 
can  generate  posiuve  change  within  a pobce 


agency.  Implementation  of  Compstat  in  any 
pobce  department  will  most  bkely  be  a 
positive  process  and  will  ultimately  reflect  on 
an  agency  s abibty  to  debver  effective  service 
to  Its  community.  Compstat  will  dramatically 
alter  the  orgamzaaonal  structure  and  culture 
of  an  agency,  as  Henry  documents  with 
regard  to  the  New  York  City  Pobce  Depart- 
ment 

"The  Compstat  Paradigm”  covers 
valuable  pobce  administrative  aspects  for  any 
agency  — organizational  diagnosis, 
reengineering,  and  crime  control  strategics. 
Implementing  Compstat  within  your  pobce 
agency  will  force  new  change  upon  the 
organizaQon  in  terms  of  how  you  conduct 
business  and  how  your  personnel  cope  with 
the  change.  Compstat  offers  some  posiave 
aspects  for  personnel  — implementing  this 
in  the  NYPD  aUowed  for  quabty  circles  and 
focus  groups  of  officers.  Besides  Compstat, 
personnel  met  and  discussed  fundamental 
issues  relating  to  important  aspects  of  the 
department.  “Non-bosses”  were  included  in 
the  quabty  circles,  which  allowed  for  “buy- 
in"  on  key  issues  from  the  entjxe  department. 

In  a helpful  addition,  the  author  includes 
a recommended  reading  fist  and  questions 
for  debate  and  discussion  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  chapter.  The  recommended  reading 


IS  an  excellent  reference  area  to  continue 
one’s  knowledge  through  similar  texts  and 
professional  journals  that  further  expand  on 
the  Compstat  principles.  The  bst  will 
certainly  whet  one’s  appetite  for  professional 
enhancement.  The  discussion  area  is  well 
done  and  offers  readers  the  chance  to 
challenge  their  intellectual  thought  process 
and  initiate  further  discussion  if  the  text  is 
used  in  professional  or  acadenuc  circles. 

I strongly  recommend  'The  Compstat 
Paradigm,”  which  presents  chaUenging 
concepts  for  review  and  possible  implemen- 
tation m one’s  organizaaon.  The  book  offers 
professional  enrichment  for  the  individual 
reader  and  is  an  excellent  resource  for  the 
academic  arena. 


(Chet  Epperson  is  the  Administrative  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Rackford,  HI,  Police  Department.  He 
is  a 21  year  veteran  with  policing  with  B.  5.  and 
M.B.A.  degrees  from  Rockford  Colley.  Hemayhe 
reached  at  work,  at  (81 5f 987-5810,  orby  e-mail, 
at  cbet.epperson@ci.rockford.il.its.) 
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Langan: 


The  chronology  of  a gun 


out  of  )ad.  He  was 
adamant  that  the 
poLcc  had  not  located 
ihe,.357  handgun  m the  car- 
Mary  was  instructed  to 
retnevc  the  gun,  and  return  it  to  him. 

Maty  performed  a poor  search  on  the  car, 
and  found  nothing.  She  had  no  further 
contact  with  Randy. 


By  Mark  T.  Langan 

The  shooting  death  of  Omaha  Police  Sgt. 
Jason  Pratt  highlights  a &cquendy  asked 
question  in  the  Omaha  community,  as  police 
ofheers,  community  leaders  and  the  average 
citizen  all  ponder,  "How  do  criminals  get 
their  guns^” 

A recent  invesngation  conducted  by  the 
Omaha  Police  Department  shows  how  a 
.357  handgun  traveled  among  six  people 
during  four  short  months,  including  armed 
drug  dealers,  law-abiding  citizens,  and  hard- 
core gang  members- 

This  story  deals  with  )ust  one  gun  Sadly, 
though,  it  appbes  to  most  firearms  encoun- 
tered on  the  streets  every  day. 

These  events  took  place  in  2003.  The 
names  of  the  suspects  have  been  changed. 
The  re-creations  of  these  events  are  based 
on  interviews  with  these  persons,  their  family 
members,  as  well  as  informants  used  in  the 
invesQgaaon: 

Randy,  19  years  old 

Randy  began  selling  and  using  drugs 
when  he  was  1 8 years  old.  He  was  not  very 
popular,  and  drugs  were  a way  for  him  to  be 
accepted  by  a certain  crowd  in  high  school. 
Drug  use  quickly  escalated  to  seUing 
marijuana,  LSD,  and  Ecstasy. 

Hts  parents  suspected  that  he  was 
involved  m drugs  but,  as  is  sadly  aU  too 
common,  they  took  no  proactive  steps  to 
help  their  son. 

Soon,  he  was  seUing  pounds  of  metham- 
phetamine  while  handling  thousands  of 

(Mark  Lan^n  is  a servant  with  the  Omaha 
Police  Department’s  Narcotics  Unit.  He  lectures 
throughout  the  Midwest,  and  has  wrUten  a number 
of  nationalbf  published  law  enforcement  articles.  He 
has  been  awarded  the  OPD's  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  Medal  of  Valor.) 


dollars  at  a tunc. 

Randy’s  mental  instability  marufested 
Itself  in  a way  that  is  common  for  many 
drugs  users  and  dealers  — he  began  showing 
signs  of  an  obsessive-compulsive  behavior 
(For  many  criminals,  drugs  and  casino 
gambling  are  compulsions  that  they  deteno- 
rate  to.) 

For  Randy,  his  obsession  became  guns 
and  sex.  He  found  popularity  with  the  girls, 
at  least  those  who  wanted  drugs.  Randy 
found  that  he  was  both  feared  and  idolized 
by  many  younger  kids.  He  frequendy  had 
firearms,  &om  assault  nfles  and  pistol-gnp 
shotguns  to  handguns-  He  had  no  problems 
buying  these  guns  on  the  strect. 

Randy  enjoyed  the  tide  of  "Father,”  and 
was  known  to  threaten  kids  who  owed  him 
money  or  who  were  disloyal  to  him.  He 
employed  runners  to  sell  drugs  for  him. 

In  the  summer  of  2002  Randy  forged  a 
relationship  with  a rap  singer  who  had  close 
ties  to  Omaha  gang  members,  Through  this 
individual  Randy  was  able  to  obtain  almost 
any  type  of  firearm  he  desued,  and  he  did. 
Randy  bought  semiautomauc  assault 
handguns,  assault  nfles  and  a .357  blue  steel 
handgun. 

Shordy  after  Randy  bought  the  .357,  he 
accidentally  shot  himself.  He  had  been  high 
on  drugs,  showing  off  to  younger  kids.  He 
was  treated  at  a hospital,  and  was  uncoopera- 
tive with  officers. 

In  August  2002,  Randy  was  arrested  in  a 
smaller  jurisdiction  near  Omaha,  He  was  in  a 
car  that  had  been  borrowed  from  Mary,  a 
female  he  frequendy  sold  drugs  to.  When 
apprehended,  Randy  was  in  possession  of  a 
brge  amount  of  methamphetamine.  The 
officers  searched  the  car,  and  no  additional 
evidence  was  found.  Randy  was  booked  for  a 
felony  drug  charge,  and  bonded  out  quickly. 

Randy  contacted  Mary  as  soon  as  he  was 


Rich,  50  years  old 

Rich  is  Mary’s  father.  He  has  had  btdc  if 
any  contact  with  law  enforcement  in  his 
entire  life,  and  has  held  a steady  )ob  for  many 
years. 

After  Randy  was  arrested,  Rich  went  to 
the  tow  lot  and  retneved  his  car,  which  his 
daughter  Mary  had  loaned  out. 

Rich  later  advised  that  when  he  opened 
the  trunk  he  found  a box  of  357  shells  and  a 
holster.  He  said  he  thought  it  strange  that  the 

Fridell: 


By  Lorie  FridcU 

In  the  commentary  "Measuring  Racial 
Profiling  by  Police"  (LEN,Junc  2004), 
RAND  Corporadon  researchers  Jack  Riley 
and  Greg  Ridgeway  cridcize  a recent  analysis 
of  traffic  stops  in  366  Massachusetts  police 
departments  conducted  by  a team  of 
researchers  from  Northeastern  Uruvcrsity 
headed  by  Dr.  Amy  Farrell  and  Jack 


pobce  hadn’t  seized  these  But  rather  than 
call  the  police  with  tlus  evidence.  Rich 
deaded  to  keep  them 

Rich  punished  Mar>’  fot  loaning  the 
car  to  Randy  by  taking  the  cat  away 
from  het 

A month  later  Rich  was  startled 
to  discover  a handgun  on  the 
floorlsoard  of  his  car.  Tlus  was 
the  .357  handgun  chat  R^indy 
had  ongmally  hidden  in  the  car. 
Apparently  it  hud  liccn 
wedged  under  the  driver’s 
scat,  and  was  not  noticed  by 
the  officers  who  searched  pursuant  to 
Randy's  arrest. 

Rich  bed  extensively  when  first  ques 
iioned  by  law  enforcement.  He  at  first 
suggested  that  after  he  found  the  gun  he  had 
thrown  it  in  a nver. 

When  confronted  with  prosecution  Rich 
confessed  (hat  he  had  bed  He  then  admitted 
that  when  he  had  first  found  the  gun  lus 
incbnation  was  to  call  the  police  1 lowcvcr, 
the  power  of  greed  and  money  was  too 

Continued  on  Page  14 


McDevitt  As  the  author  of  “By  the  Num- 
bers: A Guide  for  Analyzing  Race  Data  from 
Vehicle  Stops,”  pubbshed  by  the  Pobce 
Executive  Research  Forum,  I have  reviewed 
dozens  of  studies  and  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  challenges  associated  with 
arulyzing  vehicle  stop  data.  I submit  that  the 
RAND  cntique  of  the  Northeastern 
research  mischaraclcnzcs  the  conclusions  of 
the  study  and  fads  to  recognize  lioth  the 
challenges  associated  with  analyzing  data 
from  multiple  ]urudictiun$  and  (he  value  of 
the  Northeastern  model 

At  the  outset  of  their  cntique,  the  R,\ND 
group  alleges  that  the  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity study  "concluded  that  most  pobce 
departments  in  Massachusetts  racially  profile 
minonty  dnvers."  The  commentators  did  not 
think  that  the  methods  employed  could 
support  such  a strong  finding.  In  fact,  the 
researchers  in  Massachusetts  were  extremely 
careful  not  to  desenbe  their  findings  as 
indicauvc  of  racial  profiling.  On  Page  2 of 

Continued  on  Page  14 


(Lane  P'ndell,  Ph.D,  u director  of  retearthfor 
the  Police  Executive  R/ieanh  Forum.  The  report 
"hj  the  Numbers:  A Cuide  for  Anafy^mg  Race 
Datajrom  Vehicle  Stops  " is  available  from 
PERF's  Web  site,  www.polieforum.org.) 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum  pagf  are 
those  of  the  eontnbuting  wnter  or  cartoonist,  or 
of  the  ongnal  source  newspaper,  and  do  not  rep- 
resent an  affinal  position  of  law  Enforcement 
News. 

Rtaders  are  invited  to  voice  their  opimons  on  topi- 
cal issues,  m the form  of  letters  or  full-length  com- 
mentanes.  Please  send  all  matenals  to  the  editor 
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A roundup  of  editonal  mews from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Strange  Inertia:  If  Lawmakers  Fail  to  Act, 

Assault  Weapons  Customers  Can  Start  Lining  Up 

Time  IS  running  but  on  the  current  session  of  Congress. 
Lawmakers  leaving  on  their  mid-summer  break  are  not  expected 
back  until  well  after  Sept.  13,  when  the  10-ycar-old  ban  on  assault 
weapons  is  due  to  expire  If  that  happens,  in  many  states  custom- 
ers as  young  as  1 8 (some  say  1 3)  could  buy  brand-new  semiauto- 
matic weapons,  and  carry  them  concealed  into  taverns  and 
stadiums,  colleges,  even  pubbe  schcxils  That’s  because  combined 
with  the  so-called  “gun-show  loophole”  and  other  shortcomings  in 
the  naaon’s  gun  laws,  purchases  of  this  lethal  weaponry  require  no 
background  checks  or  questions  asked..  In  this  littery,  post-9/11 
world,  the  very  real  prospect  of  would-be  terronsts  or  their  agents 
buying  assault  weapons  at  gun  shows,  through  mail  order  or  the 
Interner,  only  adds  to  the  urgency  of  keeping  the  ban  m place. 

— The  (Syracuse.  N.Y.)  Post-Standard, ]ul)  1 ),  2004 

Choosing  Sides:  Will  Lawmakers  Stand 
with  NRA  against  Assault  Weapons  Ban? 

President  Bush  and  Congress  continue  to  tv.’iddle  their  thumbs 
— and  point  their  fingers  at  each  other  — as  a 10-year-oId  ban  on 
mibtary-style  assault  weapons  nears  cxpuaoon  - This  clownish 
spectacle  is  about  to  run  its  course.  Congress  has  less  than  two 

working  weeks  left  before  the  ban  expires  on  Sept.  13 Law- 

enforcement  agenaes  nationwide  continue  to  support  the  ban 
If  law-enforcement  officers  are  worned  about  more  assault 


weapons  arnving  on  our  streets,  why  aren’t  President  Bush  and 
Southwest  Florida’s  representatives  in  Congress?  Do  the  desires  of 
the  NILA  outweigh  the  accumubted  wisdom  of  the  men  and 
women  who  nsk  their  bves  fighting  enme? 

— The  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tnbunt,  }ufy  22,  2004 

Extend  the  Ban:  Bush  Should  Back  Up 
his  Words  with  Action  on  Assault  Weapons 

Congress,  which  returns  fiom  its  recess  Sept.  7,  shows  bttJe 
mebnaaon  to  renew  the  assault-weapons  ban.  which  expires  Sept. 
13,  unless  President  Bush  persuades  the  GOP  leadership  that  he 
means  what  he  says  Bush  is  on  record  as  supporting  the  ban’s 
renewal,  but  House  Majority  Leader  Tom  Delay  says  his  fellow 
Texan,  the  president,  never  asked  him  to  push  for  renewal  in  the 
House.  DeLay  says  there  are  not  enough  votes  there,  anyway,  to 
renew  the  ban.  One  might  think  the  president  has  btdc  influence 
with  the  House  GOP  Tlie  charade  is  obvious,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  everybody  in  Congress  should  pby  along  Instead, 
lawmakers  should  heed  Sen.  John  Warner,  R-Va  , who  earber  thu 
year  said:  "Although  I voted  against  the  ban  a decade  ago,  over  the 
past  10  years  it  has  reduced  crime  dramaucally  and  has  made  our 
streets  safer.  The  legislauon  abo  has  protected  the  rights  of  gun 
owners  better  than  many  of  us  predicted  " Clearly,  the  assault- 
weapons  ban  should  be  renewed  . Doing  so  would  not  be  an 
attempt  to  pry  guns  from  the  cold,  dead  hands  of  law-abiding 
owners;  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  keep  those  hands  warm  and 
abve,  along  with  those  of  ail  Amcncans. 

— The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch.  Jufji  26. 2004 
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Langan: 


Following  the  trail  of  an  illegal  handgun 


Cominucd  from  Page  L3 

much.  Rjch  decided  instead  to  advertise  this 

gun  for  sale  where  he  worked. 

'lliis  is  where  John  becomes  involved. 

John,  53  years  old 

John  IS  A lifelong  criminal,  with  convic- 
tions for  tolihery  and  selling  methamphet- 
amine  I Ic  lives  in  ( >maha  with  his  girlfriend 
I Ic  works  with  Ibeh,  and  sees  him  almost 
every  day,  'J'hcy  arc  not  friends  outside  of 
the  workplace 

When  John  heard  that  Rich  had  a .357 
handgun  for  sale  he  lumped  at  the  opportu 
nity.  The  fact  that  he  was  a twice  convicted 
felon  meant  nothing  to  ctihcr  man  when 
considenng  that  a gun  was  available  For 
Rich,  the  idea  of  a cjuick  buck  was  too 
icmpiing 

Rich  went  to  John’s  house  and  sold  the 
357  revolver  for  cash,  'Hus  was  the  last 
contact  that  Rich  had  with  the  gun. 

< )vcr  a year  later  John  was  approached  by 
law  enforcement  I Ic  inilially  lied,  and  said 
he  knew  nothing  about  buying  a gun  from 
Riclv  As  with  Rich,  John  changed  his  mind 
when  liic  thoughi  of  prosecution  was 
discussed.  I Ic  quickly  retained  a lawyer,  and 
suhnutted  to  an  interview, 

John  admitted  to  liuying  the  gun  from 

r'— — 


Rich,  even  though  he  was  a twice-  convicted 
felon,  i Ic  immediately  resold  the  gun  ro  a 
former  roommate,  and  that’s  the  last  John 
saw  of  the  weapon 

Now,  Rachel  becomes  a player  in  this 
uivesiigarion 

Rachel,  age  40 

It’s  hard  for  the  average  ciriaen  to  believe 
that  a 40-year  old  woman  could  be  a hard- 
core gang  member,  with  tattoos  up  and 
down  both  of  her  arms  But  Rachel  was 
indeed  a criminal,  who  associared  with 
nothing  but  other  criminals.  She  devoted 
herself  to  a certain  violent  gang  that  is 
prevalent  on  the  streets  of  Omaha. 

In  the  fall  of  2002  fhc  moved  into  John’s 
basement.  Shortly  she  liccamc  aware  that  he 
had  a 357  Taurus  handgun  for  sale,  and  she 
eagerly  bought  it. 

When  the  police  approached  her,  she  also 
lied,  just  as  Rich  and  John  had  done.  It’s  not 
at  all  unusual  for  people  to  he  to  the  puhcc 
{ >fficcrs  practically  expect  it,  whether 
questioning  gang  members,  drug  dealers,  or 
fathers  of  girls  who  associate  with  bad  boys. 
I.ying  IS  simply  an  obstacle  that  officers  must 
overcome. 

But  when  the  great  weight  of  the  legal 
system  was  too  much  for  even  her  street- 


hardened  shoulders  to  bear,  Rachel  cracked. 
She  admirted  to  buying  the  gun  from  John. 
However,  the  trail  of  the  elusive  .357 
handgun  was  growing  colder. 

The  unknown  customer 

Rachel  was  nervous  when  talking  to  the 
pohee,  and  changed  her  story  several  times. 
Informants  have  said  that  she  sold  the  gun 
to  young  gang  members.  She  says  she  sold 
the  gun  to  a guy  she  met  in  a bat  Tlus  man 
was  given  no  name,  and  only  a scant 
descnpQon. 

Either  way,  officers  now  realized  that  the 
chances  of  finding  this'gun  were  poor,  which 
meant  that  the  possibility  of  it  being  used 
for  violence  was  ever  increasing. 

And  now.  . .? 

Numerous  prosecuuons  are  pending  in 
rhis  ease,  yet  the  idea  that  the  .357  handgun 
IS  still  out  there  causes  frustraaon  for  the 
officers  trying  to  find  it. 

In  four  short  months,  this  gun  passed 
through  six  sets  of  hands,  from  the  rapper  to 
the  drug  dealer,  from  the  embarrassed  father 
to  the  convicted  felon,  then  to  the  middle- 
aged  gang  moll,  and  finally  to  the  most 


Continued  from  Page  13 
their  report  they  explam  m detail  that  their 
analysis  cannot  and  does  not  indicate 
patterns  of  racial  profiling,  only  patterns  of 
dispanty  that  can  anse  from  multiple  causes. 
This  nuanced  interpretation  of  their  findings 
1$  refreshing  and  responsible,  parncularly 
compared  to  other  studies  that  do  not 
approach  the  issue  with  such  cauQon.  To 
argue  that  the  Massachusetts  study  claimed 
to  have  measured  “racial  profiling”  is  to 
completely  mischaractenze  the  Northeastern 
study  and  its  conclusions.  This  mis- 
charactcnzaQon  is  as  harmfiil  ro  the  process 
of  enhancing  police  and  commumty  trust  as 
the  incendiary  claims  made  by  media  oudets 
that  the  study  “confirmed  racial  profiling.” 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  R.AND 
researchers  contend  that  the  Northeastern 
study  should  have  collected  information  on 
some  other  key.  intervening  vanables  that 
might  impact  on  police  stopping  activity. 
They  mention,  in  particular,  that  the 
Northeastern  team  should  have  analyzed 
data  controlling  for  the  location  of  the 
traffic  stops  in  order  to  adjust  for  the 
distnbunon  of  law  enforcement  activities. 
The  commentators  fail  to  share  that  on  Page 
8 of  the  report  the  Northeastern  rescarchen 
specifically  state  that  data  on  locaQon  would 
have  strengthened  the  report. 

Putting  aside  that  oversight  by  the 
commentators,  there  is  an  even  more 
important  issue  raised  by  this  enneism.  It  is 
true  that  studies  arc  strengthened  if  they  ate 
able  to  control  for  more  “alternaavc, 
legitumtc  factors,"  (that  is.  potential  factors 
other  than  bus)  that  might  impact  on  agency 
stop  and  post-stop  activity  For  instance, 
R.\ND's  release  of  its  analysis  of  the 
Oakland,  Calif  traffic  stop  data  is  imminent 
and  1 expect  the  researchers  were  able  to 
control  for  more  varubles  than  was  the 
Northeastern  team.  This  abilit)-  to  control 
for  more  varubles  is  a luxury  that  comes 
with  analyzing  the  data  from  a single 


dangerous,  the  unknown  person. 

Over  a year  has  passed  since  then,  which 
means  that  literally  dozens  of  criminals  may 
have  done  violent,  viaous  things  with  it. 

How  many  person’s  lives  have  been 
affected  by  this  one  gun? 

Legislation  such  as  the  Brady  Bill  was 
invented  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
dangerous  people  to  possess  firearms  Yet 
the  current  “culture  of  the  street”  allows 
easy  access  to  guns. 

Enhanced  sentences  for  suspects  who 
possess  guns  are  welcome  news  for  law 
enforcement,  but  reaLstically  have  done  litdc 
to  prevent  drug  dealers,  gang  members,  and 
the  basic  criminal  from  possessing  a gun. 

The  common  mindset  of  the  criminal  is  day- 
to-day  survival,  not  any  concern  for  long- 
range  ramifications  if  caught  with  a firearm. 

In  fact,  the  last  three  suspects  shot  and 
killed  by  Omaha  police  officers  were  all 
convicted  felons  who  chose  to  challenge  law 
enforcement  with  a handgun, 

The  saga  of  this  simple  firearm  continues. 
Most  likely,  it  will  never  be  recovered.  Most 
certainly,  it  will  be  used  in  criminal  activity. 
It’s  just  one  of  many  illegal  guns  on  rhe 
streets  of  Omaha, 


junsdiction.  The  challenge  faced  by  the 
Northeastern  team  was  developing  — with 
limited  resources  — a model  for  analyzing 
vehicle  stops  from  more  than  360  agencies. 

The  Northeastern  Umversity  model  is 
cnacally  important  in  that  it  advances  the 
discussion  regarding  how  researchers  might 
benchmark  multiple  |uiisdicaons  using  firute 
resources  This  is  a very  important  contribu- 
tion m light  of  the  numerous  states  that  now 
require  statewide  data  collection  and  that  will 
conduct  a single  statewide  analysis. 

The  R.\ND  commentary  fails  to  note 
another  important  contribution  of  the 
Northeastern  study:  its  suggesDon  that 
police  take  the  traffic  stop  data  as  a starting 
point  to  begin  a conversation  with  the 
community  to  avoid  the  very  “wrong 
conclusions”  and  “wrong  remedies”  about 
which  Riley  and  Ridgeway  ate  so  appropri- 
ately concerned.  The  Northeastern  report 
encourages  departments  to  collect  additional 
data  to  determine  if  there  are  legitimate 
organizauonal  or  commumty  factors  that 
nught  explain  the  existence  of  dispanty.  The 
Northeastern  team  deserves  credit  for  this 
responsible,  constructive  approach. 

The  researchers  from  R-\ND  argue  that 
“Communiacs  need  to  take  the  time  and 
invest  the  effort  to  find  the  nghr  answers"  to 
mqumes  about  racial  profiling.  Such  fully- 
funded  efforts  are  the  exception,  nor  the 
rule.  1 commend  the  Northeastern  ream  for 
taking  on  the  task  of  analyzing  the  Massa- 
chusetts data  with  wholly  inadequate 
resources  provided  to  support  their  efforts. 
Because  the  data  collection  was  legislatively 
mandated,  some  entity  had  to  conduct  the 
analyses  of  the  statewide  data  Massachusetts 
IS  fortunate  to  have  such  a highly  creden- 
nalcd  team  available  to  conduct  this  work, 
and  all  of  us  grappling  with  the  challenging, 
complicated  issues  associated  with  analyzing 
vehicle  stop  data  are  fortunate  to  have  the 
Northeastern  researchers  dedicating  then 
considerable  talents  to  this  cause. 
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Cutting  'etn  off  at  the  source: 


Oklahoma  curbs  sale  of  key  meth  ingredient 


Continued  from  Page  1 
1,000  tablets  of  pseudoephednne.  With 
education,  retail  clerks  and  pharmaasts 
eventually  got  wise  to  what  Woodward 
referred  to  as  "smurfing,”  gouig  from  one 
store  to  another,  buying  just  a package  or 
two  of  cold  medicine. 

“It  wasn't  stopping  the  problem  by 
limmng  the  purchases,  so  we  said  we  have  to 
get  something  mote  drastic  here  and  put  it  m 
the  pharmacy,”  he  said.  “And  that’s  what 
we’ve  done." 

Tom  Sanford,  director  of  global  commu- 
nications for  the  pharmaceutical  giant  Pfizer, 
told  LEN  that  the  firm  “understands  the 
tragic  toU  that  methamphetaminc  has  taken 
in  Oklahoma  and  many  other  commumucs.” 

“We  and  others  in  the  mdustry  have  been 
working  closely  with  state  and  local  officials 
across  the  country  in  a mutual  batde  to 
address  this  problem,  without  unduly 
restricting  access  to  safe  and  effective 
medicines  like  Sudafed  that  millions  of  law- 


The  Lanmer  County,  Colo.,  Sheriff’s 
Department  has  launched  a new  Web  site 
that  lists  all  of  the  locations  of  methamphet- 
amine  labs  busted  in  the  |unsdiction's 
uruncorporated  areas,  as  a way  of  helping 
potential  home  buyers  and  renters. 

According  to  experts,  residue  left  by 
production  of  the  drug  can  sicken  residents 
even  years  later.  Said  Sheriff  Jim  Alderden, 
potenual  house  buyers  have  the  right  to 
know  if  their  home  was  the  site  of  “toxic 
waste  dump.” 

So  far.  12  locations  have  been  posted  on 
the  site,  which  was  launched  in  April.  Nine 
of  the  locations  are  residences  and  three  are 
storage  units. 

Larimer  County  is  )ust  one  of  a number 
of  places  that  provides  the  service.  The 
North  Metro  Drug  Task  Force,  for  mstance. 


abiding  consumers  rely  on.”  he  noted 
Woodward  noted  that  sacnusts  are 
working  on  a molecular  lock  which  would 
block  attempts  to  use  it  as  a base  ingredient 
in  meth.  A new  formula  could  be  ready  by 
then  end  of  the  summer,  he  said 

“W'e  said,  'Great,  as  soon  as  you  get  it, 
come  see  us  and  we’ll  exempt  your  pills,'" 
said  Woodward. 

The  Oklahoma  law  was  uuaally  named  in 
honor  of  slam  State  Highway  Patrol  troopers 
Nik  Green,  David  “Rocky”  Eales,  and 
Matthew  Evans,  whose  deaths  were  aU 
direcdy  related  to  methamphetanune.  Green 
was  killed  while  invesogatmg  an  alleged 
mobile  lab;  Eales  was  fatally  shot  dunng  a 
drug  raid,  and  Evans  died  in  a head-on 
collision  with  a driver  suspected  of  being 
under  the  mflucnce  of  the  drug 

While  the  law  had  been  m effect  for  )ust 
over  30  days,  officials  said  the  number  of 
meth  labs  m the  state  had  dropped  dramati- 
cally m the  three  months  since  the  measure 


lists  more  than  200  meth  labs  m the  north 
metro  Denver  area  on  its  Web  site,  In  Las 
Vegas,  police  put  our  a list  broadcast  by  local 
television  stations  And  in  Tulsa,  where  the 
busts  of  meth  labs  are  mapped  by  police,  the 
results  are  posted  onLne. 

“Any  purchaser  of  a home  or  renter  of  an 
apartment  where  there  has  been  a meth  lab 
IS  cnutled  to  know  that,"  said  Tom  Metier,  a 
Fort  Collins  attorney  representmg  a young 
couple  who  were  shocked  to  find  their  new 
home  had  been  a lab  busted  by  shenff ’s 
deputies  in  2001. 

The  house,  which  had  been  sold  several 
times  smee  it  was  built  in  the  1980s,  is  in  a 
semi-rural  part  of  the  county,  with  all  the 
privacy  that  a meth  cooker  could  want. 

‘This  IS  just  awful,”  said  Helen  Hudson, 
who  had  built  the  home  with  her  husband, 


was  first  approved 

Nmety  meth  labs  were  repotted  to  the 
Oklaoma  State  Bureau  of  investigation  in 
March  by  law  enforcement  agencies  state- 
wide. That  figure  plummeted  to  29  in  May 
“1  do’t  believe  I have  ever  seen  a piece  of 
legislauon  have  this  immediate  unpact," 

Scott  Rowland,  an  attorney  with  the  state 
narcotics  bureau,  told  The  Associated  Press. 
"1  quite  frankly  am  surpnsed.” 

Another  of  the  law’s  provisions  allows 
judges  to  deny  bad  to  meth  addicts,  forcing 
them  off  the  streets  and  mto  cither  jail  or 
rehabditaaon  before  they  can  reoffend 
Addicts  arc  often  bonding  out  within  a 
matter  of  hours,  said  Woodward,  and 
cooking  again.  In  fact,  the  man  who  shot 
and  killed  Green  last  December  had  been 
arrested  four  days  carLer  for  a previous  meth 
lab,  but  was  released  on  a }S,000  bond. 

Other  states  have  passed  sumlar  legisla- 
tion, though  none  as  restnetive  as  Okla- 
homa’s. In  Iowa,  a law  limits  the  purchase  of 


Jim,  a pastor  who  worked  with  addicts.  "I’m 
so  sad  It  was  turned  into  that,”  she  told  The 
Denver  Post,  "and  I’m  sad  for  the  new 
owners.” 

The  couple  had  opened  a day  care  center 
McQcr  said  none  of  the  residents  or  children 
have  reported  health  problems  But  they 
should  have  been  informed. 

Gov.  Bill  Owens  is  expected  to  sign  a bill 
that  would  set  a standard  for  meth  lab 
cleanups.  Sponsored  by  Rep  Mark  Clocr,  a 
Repubbean  from  Colorado  Spnngs,  the 
Icgislauon  would  give  sellers  immunity  from 
lawsuits  if  they  met  those  standards 

“We’re  growing  as  a state,  and  unfortu- 
nately becoming  one  of  the  leaders  [in  meth 
labs)  in  the  West,”  he  told  The  Post.  "Even 
if  It  affects  just  one  person,  that’s  one  too 
many.” 


cold  medicine  tablets  comaimng  pseu- 
doephednne to  two  packages  per  person.  It 
took  effect  July  1 Missoun  passed  legislation 
last  year  that  also  bnuts  purehascs  to  two 
packages,  but  requires  the  medic  anon  be 
kept  bclund  a counter,  sold  withm  10  feet  of 
a casluer,  or  tagged  with  iin  anti  theft  device 

Both  Cox  and  Woixlward  said  that 
bordering  states  have  been  eager  to  discuss 
the  law  with  Oklahoma  officials  There  is 
concern  that  meth  addicts  will  take  advan 
tage  of  looser  restnctions  in  those  neighlxir 
tng  junsdictions.  said  Cox 

Inquincs,  said  Woodward,  have  tome 
from  Texas.  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  Kansas 

“We  arc  hoping  other  states  jump  on 
board  and  it  sounds  bke  they’re  going  to  try 
It  because  of  the  same  problems  we’re  seeing 
here  in  Oklahoma,"  he  said. 
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Nationwide,  plenty  of  good  news 
from  preliminary  UCR  for 


Continued  from  Page  1 

record  a decline,  and  falling  in  all  categories 

except  for  homicide. 

In  Syracuse,  according  to  the  state 
Division  of  Criminaljusdce  Services,  there 
were  6.5  percent  fewer  crimes  reported  in 
2003  than  in  2002.  Other  ciaes  reporting 
decreases  included  Binghamton,  Mount 
Vernon,  Newburgh  and  White  Plains. 

The  steepest  decline  in  crime  on  the  East 
Coast,  however,  occurred  in  Connecticut,  led 
by  the  trouble-plagued  city  of  Bndgeport, 
which  reported  a decrease  of  1 9.5  percent  in 
2003.  VC'aterbury  recorded  a decrease  of 
nearly  18  percent. 

'Ten  years  ago,  unfortunately,  we 
probably  led  the  state  and  sometimes  the 
nation  in  violent  enme,”  Bridgeport  Mayor 
John  Fabnzi  told  The  Associated  Press. 
‘That  has  been  cleaned  up.  Bndgeport  is  a 
safe  place.  This  proves  it.  We  want  to  finally- 
put  that  in  people’s  heads." 

Officials  credited  the  plummeting  crime 
rate  to  Project  Safe  Neighborhoods,  an 
aggressive  parmership  between  police  and 
federal  agents  that  targets  gun  crimes. 


Waterbury  began  in  2002  to  repair  its 
troubled  neighborhoods  by  purchasing  40 
heavy  garbage  cans  and  found  that  streets 
quickly  became  cleaner  A blight  officer  was 
assigned  to  tow  cars  and  get  abandoned 
buddings  boarded  up  and  razed,  The  .\P 
reported. 

“It’s  the  little  things,  all  these  Iitde  things,” 
said  Chief  Neil  O’Leary.  “I’m  not  saying  this 
IS  the  patent  for  safe  neighborhoods,  but  I’m 
saying  that  you  start  somewhere,  with 
something  as  simple  as  putting  out  new  trash 
cans  near  converuent  stor^,  near  parks.” 

In  the  South,  violent  crime  was  down 
across  the  region  by  more  than  2 percent, 
although  It  rose  by  more  than  twice  that 
figure  in  Bumingham,  Ala. 

Accordmg  to  the  UCR,  murders  there 
soared  by  30-8  percent,  or  from  65  in  2002 
to  85  last  year. 

“One  year  docs  not  a trend  make,” 
criminologist  John  Sloan  of  the  University 
of  Alabama-Bunungham  told  The  Birming- 
ham News.  “This  may  be  an  anomaly,  a spike 
that  could  be  accounted  for  by  a number  of 
things.  Who  knows^  For  2004,  it  may  go 


2003 

down  25  percent  ” 

Robbencs  also  rose  in  Birmingham  last 
year,  by  14  percent  Rapes,  on  the  other 
hand,  fell  by  nearly  1 5 percent 

Among  major  Midwestern  cmes,  Milwau- 
kee showed  the  greatest  decrease  in  enme, 
according  to  the  UCR,  plunging  to  its  lowest 
level  m 23  years. 

Violent  crime,  particularly  homicides, 
dropped  by  8 6 percent,  compared  with  an 
average  4.6  percent  decrease  among  regiotul 
muiucipaliues  of  simibr  size,  according  to 
federal  figures 

In  the  West,  Albuquerque  saw  a drop  in 
violent  crime  nearly  three  times  the  national 
average,  of  9 percent,  m 2003  The  city  saw  a 
decline  of  more  than  10  percent  m the 
number  of  forcible  rapes,  a 16  percent  drop 
in  robbery;  and  1 5-6  percent  decline  in  anon. 

“Lictlc  by  little,  we’re  adding  to  the  size  of 
the  department  and  providing  more  training 
and  equipment,  which  helps  us  keep  the 
peace,”  said  Police  Chief  Gil  Gallegos. 

The  department  beefed  up  its  strength 
over  the  past  two  yean  to  reach  an  aU-time 
high  of  937  in  January. 
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Was  that  house  once  a meth  lab? 
Sheriff's  web  site  offers  help  to  buyers 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“No  more  Mr.  Nice  Guy.  “Stores  that  continue  to  process  and  sell  pseudoephedrine 
tablets.  . .risk  jail  time.” 

— Mark  W'oodb^ard,  spoilsman  for  iht  Oklahoma  Burtau  of  >ianotta  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  on  a new  law  that 
sharply  restricts  sales  of  a common^  available  ingredient  in  the  manufacturer  of  methamphetamme.  (Story.  Poff  1-) 


